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The Equestrienne § 
The Cyclist 
S «6 The Golfer 


who test most 

severely the merits 

\ of a dress shield, 

A find the Canfield 

® Reliable, Water- 
proof, Soft as Kid, 4%. 





TRADE MARK 


And guaranteed to 
protect the waist 
from damage by 
perspiration. Insist 
on having Canfield 
Dress Shields. 





Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 


Za ( bY NV 


Sold everywhere, but sent by mailif 
your dealer does not supply you. 
ji Williams’ Shaving Stick 25c. |jif 
| —— Yankee Shaving Soap |i} 


i) Luxury Shaving Tablet 25c. 
iN — Violet Shaving Cream |i 


|| Williams’ Shaving Soap HH 
(Barbers’), 6 Round Cakes, 1 Ib. ||iif 
40c. Exquisite also for toilet. ||iiij 
Trial cake for 2c. stamp. ! 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 

















Why to Insure in an American Company. 


American Companies are the Largest ; 
of the twelve companies (including the ‘‘ Conti- 
nental’’) reporting over five million dollars in 
assets, only two are foreign, and their U. S. 
assets are less than those of the ‘‘ Continental,’’ 


American Companies are the Strongest ; 
of the ten companies (including the ‘‘Conti- 
nental ’’) whose reports show a surplus to policy- 
holders exceeding three million dollars, only 
one is foreign, and its U. S. surplus to policy- 
holders is: less than that of the ‘‘ Continental.’’ 

Costs No More. 

Why patronize foreigners when you can get the 
same thing at the same price from fellow-coun- 
trymen ? 

Gives Business to those who give you Business ; 
Stockholders of the American Companies are 
their partners and as they are distributed through- 
out the United States, they are doing business 
with you, : 

Profit, if any, Remains in this Country, 
contributing to the general prosperity, which in 
turn benefits YOU. 














Is an American Company. 


Does business under the Safety Fund Law, making 
its policy ‘* Conflagration Proof.’’ 


Assets ($9,809,660.) and surplus ($5,034,995.) to 
policyholders are larger than those in the U. S. 
of any foreign company. 

Paid in full all losses incurred in the great Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations, 

Since organization its loss payments to policyholders 
exceed Forty-Two Millions of Dollars, 

You secure, if desired, the advantage of inspection 
by experienced men, and will be furnished on 
request. with information regarding safe con. 
struction of buildings, etc. 


Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured by the 
organized force of travelling men which the com- 
pany’s large business enables it to maintain to 
cover every section of the country and which a 
smaller company could not afford, ' 


Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years of successful 
business proves its financial strength, conserva- 
tive management and fair treatment of policy- 
holders. 





THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Principal Office : 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Western Department : 
RIALTO BUILDING, ° CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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German Mediterranean 
Service 


NORTH GERMAN -- HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LLOYD B LINE 


NAPLES and GENOA 


} Via GIBRALTAR BY EXPRESS STEAMERS. 

, The Short and Delightful Route to 

, THE ORIENT 

? and the Countries of Southern Europe. 
; 
, 
} 


The steamships engaged in this service are particularly wel 


l 
adapted for making the voyage comfortably and under the most 
luxurious conditions. 





making | § 
The following are the dates of sailing from New York: 


Kaiserin Maria Theresia, Jan. 12, 1] a, m. Werra, Jan. 19, ll a. m. 
, Columbia, Jan. 22, 11 a. m. Kaiser Wilhelm II, Jan. 26, ll a. m. 


95.) tol § 
2 U.S. 19 
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Aller, Feb. 2, Il a. m. 
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Return tickets available for the steamers of either line from 


Naples, Genoa, Gibraltar, Hamburg, Bremen, London, South- 
ampton, Paris.and Cherbourg. 
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Detailed information will be sent upon application to 


Oelrichs & Co., 5 Broadway, New York. or the Hamburg-American Line, 
H. Claussenius & Co., 90 Dearborn Street, 


NY 
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A Daring Expleit. [ore exciting than most romances. 

THE STORMING OF STONY POINT. 
By Prof. H. P. Jounston, A.M. Is acknowl- 
edged to be one Of the greatest achievements of 
the Revolutionary.War. ‘The entire story is now 
for the first time presented, with all the details of 
this dangerous and daring enterprise which had 
such far reaching results, While it reads like a 
romance, it has unusual historica! value from the 
new data gathered from twenty-five years’ research 
by the author. 8vo, 230 pp. ‘Cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


Altogether a delight—Andrew D. White. 


CAPTIVE MEMORIES. s0tk Thousand. 


Is a delightful book of original verse, commem- 
orating the anniversary days of a lifetime, Christ- 
mas, Wedding, Birthday, Betrothal, etc. The 
sequence of the thought induced Ethelbert Nevin, 
the musical composer, to give them a musical 
setting, entitled ‘‘A Song Cycle.’’ Small 
Quarto, 112 pp. Illustrations on every page, gilt 
edge. Cloth bound, in box, price, $1.00 (re- 
duced from $3.00). 

** An amazingly beautitu! book.” —S. Weir Mitchedt. 


“A book, which once seen, everybo¢y desires to own,”’— Our 
Country. 


** This book is a perfect gem from a literary as well as mechan- 
ical standpoint. and is one of the most beautiful g ft books :mag- 
inable.”— The Voice. 


Sent, carriage free, upon rece of price, and money re- 
Pniled | if not satisfactory 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 7 Nevo 


New York 


DAILY JOURNALS 
DIARIES“ ~ x & 1901 


FAMILY EXPENSE 
BOOKS ~~ «x ~ 


Francis & Loutrel, 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS and 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 


146 William St., . New York. 


The Gist of 


the Lesson 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


By R. A. TORREY 
SUPT. MOODY BIBLE 
INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 


Only 25 Cents 


Bourd In Real Leather 
Just whet you went, busy 
teacher. Wonderfully sug- 
gestive. TRRFF PAGES EACH 
LESSON FOR ENTIRE YEAR. 

Srecimen Lesson Free. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 
63 WasninaTon &T., CHicaco 

158 Fierw Ave.. New Yore 


SRENTANO’S MONTHLY BULLETIN 
LOVERS. 








gC 





FOR ALL BOOK 
Compact—Useful—Adequate. 10c. per year, postpaid 
BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sa. New York 


‘ 





“An Ideal Girls’ School,” 
ABBOT ACADEMY. 


Andover, Mass. Address Miss E. A. Means, Principal, — 4 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
TO A LIMITED NUMBER 


Electrical,Mechanical, Marine 
IN" Seger ce spemeeye ENGINEERING 





CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department of Lake Ferest University. 
Three year course leading to degree of LL.B. p for 
admission to the Bar in all the States. For catalogue address the 
— —— E. B. , LL.B., Athensum Building, 


CONCORD SCHOOL, Concord, Mass. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Special attention given to college tory work. 
Address THOMAS H. ECKFELDT. Head Master. 


Fert Edward Collegiate institute. 
Girls ; 48rd year Sep . <5th. 
of School year. As. E. 








Young Women and 
.00 from January 2nd to close 
ING, Pres., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Tllinois College of Law . 


112 CLAKK ST., CHICAGO. 
One all 
for Catalog. 


e@ year; 20 Professors; 200 Resident Students; Send 
Personal instruction by mait if desired. 








name, it is na- 

tional in reputa- 

tion —yes, interna- 

tional, for it has proved 

the fallacy of the necessity 

for foreign study to make a 

finished musician or elocutionist. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICE, Mus. Direc. 

All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
PRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass. 


THE BOOK OF OMAR AND 
RUBAIYAT. 
A Miscellany, Pictorial and Literary, for Omarians, 
8vo, Antique Boards. [llust. $1.75 met. 


M. KF. MANSFIELD, Publisher, 
14 West Twenty-second street, New York. 


All American Periodicals | 
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Review of ere (new) or Public 0 








50 
a iu cost. 
Market St.. Xenia, 0. 
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“BOOK STORE BY MAIL. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


ex, 6x9 inches; postag 6 cents. 


FREE 


) ane for our catalogne; fi 

Ie tices 15,00: i 
at Wholesale Prince: Bi >= carried in 
glo ever prioted and sent free of charge. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 





THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine, Entered.at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 


. 


Terms of Subscription, payable in advance; one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 ceats.. 


Single copies over six months old twentv-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect ; the old as wel’ as the new address 
must be given. : 





RELIGIOUS NOTICE 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Mee! of the Co: tional Church Build- 
ing Society will be held January 1 1901, at half past three 
o'clock in the afternoon, at the United Charities Building. 
in New York City, for the election of officers and trustees, 
hearing the annual reports, and transacting any other busi- 
ness that can properly come before the meeting. Life and 
Annual Members are cordially invited and urged to attend. 

New York City, Dec. al, 1900. 
. H. COBB, Recording Secretary. 


ROUCH & 
, FitzceRAY 
| 161 BROADWAY. 











Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 


USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 

It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 
sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 

It has been a standard remedy for nearly fifty 
years ; its merits are unquestioned. 

Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med 
cine chest ready for immediate use when a 
ough or a cold first manifests itself. 





For sale by Druggists in three sizes : 
25c., 50c, and $1.00 a bottle. 


es, Posindsents, etc., CFC» 
Best cut-- 
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HOTELS AND WINTER RESORTS 
BERMUDA, 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL. 


Open from December to May. Accommodates 200 guests. For 


terms, etc.,address , §, HOWE, HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 
Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


EUROPE *"°.. ORIENT 


NILE AND SOUTH OF FRANCE. 
PROGRAMS READY. FREE BY MAIL. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, {ap prone ergo Cnicorn: 


Or, W. H. EAVES, Apt. 20 Weis bry 8t , Boston. 
Or, ADAMS & HOWLAND, Agts., 14 So. Broad St., Phila. 











HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
QSS Co. 


For the wintez 


POO MUAA 


ed in forty-eight hours from New one 
uneeen the elegant steamers of the Quevec 8. S 
sailing weekly. Steamers every en days for Sante 
Cruz and the principal West India ods. A 
charming trip. 
ate ey Pactouiers apply to on York, or THOS. 
ts, roadway, New York, or 
S008 & SON, 261 Broadway, New Tok. 
A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec 
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THE LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY TRAIN 


Dreams | } To 
of Travel California | 


The most artistic E 


Steel Plate Overland Limited 
C a | en da r , Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 


VIA 


ever issued, now Chicago & North-Western 
ready for 1901. Union Pacific and 


Send ten (10) cents Southern Pacific System 
in postage stamps : 
for copy, to THE BEST OF EVERYTHING | a 
CHAS. S. LEE, General 

weer sen arth 2asene gs 2% “CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED * TO 

alle ailroad, 

Cortlandt t., ow Fork 001 Ches't St Philadelphia|607 @mithf’id 8t..Pleteburg 
234 Superior St., Cleveland 


- Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark St., - Chicago|2KingSt.,East,Toronto,Ont. 


Mround PORTO-RICO 






































A by the new 00-ton 
sage Sater or PORTO RICO Matis seem 
around beautiful ** San Juan’’ 

A three weeks’ trip in the Tropics made with every comfort and permitting 
every opportunity for seeing and enjoying the rare beauty of the Island 
ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, $130 AND $140 SECOND CABIN RATES, $80 AND $90 
en include ety | expense aboard the steamer. Tourists may use the steamers as a hotel while visiting 

€ various ports. 
_ .The steamers have all the appointments of sea-going yachts, and the cuisine and service are of the 
highest class. All staterooms are on deck amidships. 
Steamer “San Juan”’ sails Saturday, January 5th, and Saturday, February 2d. 
Steamer ‘Pence,’ sails Saturday, January 19th, and Saturday, February 16th. 
Send for beautifully illustrated beok on Porto Rico. 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO S.S. CO., 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 25 Union Square, New York 
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Buy a Skene 


A successful steam automobile built 
by reliable makers, and enjoy the fasci- 
nation of a horseless carriage. We will 
be pleased to demonstrate the many 
points of superiority which our ma- 
chine possesses to any one who is in- 
terested. There is a small amount 
of TREASURY STOCK in this Com- 
pany still unsubscribed. Those who are 
looking for a ‘good thing” will do well 
to correspond with us immediately. 
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SKENE AMERICAN * * 
AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Carr Building, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


)20e 260 294 20 she 200 20«_20e. 
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The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Oppesite Grace Church. 
EBUROPBAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has | 
acquired can 


can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WI, TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





THE SHOREH AM, 


WASHI RGTICN, D. C. 
American and European Plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Located in the most fashionable part of . 
the city end within five minutes’ walk of 


the EXECUTIVE IlANSION, TRBAS- 
URY, STATE, WAR and NAVY DE- 


PARTIIENTS. 
JOHN T. DEVINE. 





ENGLISH MADE ~ ~ 


BRASS 
BEDSTEADS 


New importations. Patterns unique and exclusive. 
Best workmanship and highest finish. 


HOSKINS @ SEWELL, 


England—London and Birmingham. 21 East 15th St., New York City 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS AND FINE JEWELRY. —-= 


BENEDICT BROTH ERS, of Broadway and Cortlandt Street, have for the HOLIDAYS a fine and 
carefully selected stock of choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, 
&c, Attention is called to our several grades of TIME KEEPING WATCHES, all made especially 
for our house and bearing our name. 

EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


“THE BENEDICT” 


END VIEW. PERFECT COLLAR AND CUFF BUTTON. SIDE. ‘ 


In Gold, heavy Rolled Gold, and Sterling Silver. 
‘*“NOTE!”? The GENUINE BENEDICT BUTTON has the name ‘“‘ BENEDICT ”’ and date of 


patent stamped upon it. A set of four makes an acceptable present! = " 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, - - a Sa bg 
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F Ideal—because it embodies a A 
perfected idea. Every. H. H. i 
;| BABCOCK carriage is o triumph Wa . a z. D 
lof ingenuity and mechanical ess ne NN 

i skill applied to the solution of ue n = 
; ea definite problem. It is the ~— eee 


=| only perfect carriage in the world. 


We have in stock or will build a carriage thai 
} will exactly meet your requirements at a reasonable 
1 cost. Handsome cataloguc free. x 


| H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, Watertown, N. Ye 


certies 
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Quarter of : 


Century 
of unfailing service 


9 > 


Telephone Service 


Puts the 

Whole Organization 
ofa 7 
Great City 

At Your Fingers’ Ends 
Day and Night and 

In All Weathers. 


Rates in Manhattan 
from $5.00 a Month. 


One Year Contracts. Monthly Payments. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO., 
{ii West 38th Street. 15 Dey Street. 


proves the 


ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 
of the 


Remington 
TYPEWRITER 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
827 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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All bright housewives say 


SILVER TRO N 
ST oa 


is the best in every way. 


“SILICON,” 
30 Cliff St., N. Y. 








Pears 


obtained the only 


Grand Prize 


awarded solely for toilet 
soap at the 


Paris 
Exhibition, 
1900. 


This is the highest award | 
obtainable for anything. 


Pears’ Soap has obtained 
21 International awards. 














Annual Sale 


Blankets | zm: 


The assortment which we now place 
upon our counters is by far the largest 
that we have ever offered. It includes 
the very best makes of Eastern and Cali. 
fornia white wool blankets with pink, blue 
or yellow borders. All at reduced prices. 


10-4 size, about 60x80 in....$2.75 3.00 3.50 400 4.50 
5.75 6.75 8.00 8 75 975 a pair. 

11-4 Size, about 70x80 in....$3.50 4.00 4-50 5.50 7.25 
8.00 9 00 10 5u 11.50 13 00 14 50 a pair. 

12-4 Size, about 78x84 in... $4.00 4.50 5.50 6.75 8.50 
9.25 11.00 12.00 13.25 15.00 17.50 a pair. 


14-4 Size, about 90x90 in ...$12 00 13 50 16.75 17.50 
20.00 a pair. 


Booklet about Annual Sale mailed free. 


These goods may safely be ordered by mail. We 
deliver all purchases free to any place within 100 
miles otf N. Y. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, N.Y. 
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for Spe Correspondence, 
for Wedding Invitations, 
or for Office Stationery 





USE THEM ONCE 
AND 
YOU WILL USE THEM ALWAYS 
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Survey of the World. 


THE YEAR AT HOME. 

It was a great year for politics 
in the United States. At the 
beginning of it the nomination 
of Mr. Bryan by the Democrats could be 
foreseen, altho there was still some room 
for doubt as to a clear reaffirmation of 
the old silver issue of his party. Demo- 
erats in the Northeastern States were try- 
ing to induce the leaders of the organiza- 
tion to lay silver aside. But their efforts 
were futile, for Bryan would consent to 
no modification of the declaration of 1896 
concerning the currency; and after the 
convention of the Democrats and Popu- 
lists of Nebraska, which he. controlled 
and for which he wrote a platform, it 
- was plain enough that the battle of the 
currency standards must be fought again. 
Bryan said in his early speeches that sil- 
ver, imperialism and trusts were of co- 
ordinate importance; and the action of 
the State conventions—nearly all of 
which instructed their delegates to vote 
for him-—showed that great prominence 
would be given on the Democratic side 
to the arguments against a large standing 
army, for the restraint or dissolution of 
trust combinations, for a grant of inde- 
pendence to the Filipinos, in favor of the 
Boers, and against anything resembling 
a friendly agreement with England. At 
the national convention these were the 
leading features of the platform, silver 
being retained at Bryan’s command by 
a committee majority created bythe votes 
of Hawaii and the other Territories. On 
the other side, the renomination of Mr. 
McKinley was a foregone conclusion; 

and everybody could foresee that the plat- 
form would support the gold standard 
and the policy of the President concerning 
the islands. These were the essential 


National 
‘Politics 


features of the platform adopted at Phil- 
adelphia, where the President was nom- 
inated for a second term, with Gov. 
Roosevelt for Vice-President, the deci- 
sion being made in both cases by accla- 
mation and with the most enthusiastic 
signs of approval. The. organization 
of the Gold Democrats declined to nom- 
inate a ticket, and the Anti-Imperialists 
in convention, by. unanimous vote, de- 
cided to support Bryan. As the Demo- 
cratic platform had asserted that. 1 imperi- 
alism was the paramount issue, the vari- 
ous phases of the subject—the war in the 
Philippines, the size of the army, the tar- 
iff :o: Porto Rico, etc.—were the leading 
topi’s of the campaign. The Prohibi- 
ticn party had put up a ticket on a plat- 
form hitterly attacking the President,and 
both the S:ocial Democratic and the So- 
cial Labor party were in the field. The 
campaign was dull at first, but the con- 
test became warm and exciting in the 
closing weeks. After the publication of 
the President’s letter of acceptance, with 
its strong presentation of the Filipino 
and currency issues, the tide ran swiftly 
in favor of the Republicans. Mr. Bryan 
repelled conservative voters by his re- 
peated attempts to excite class hatred 
and array workingmen against the forces 
of law and order. The campaign closed 
with great mass meetings. in the chief 
cities, and with a notable parade in New 
York in support of a sound currency. 


Congress was in session 
during the first half. of 
the year, and also in De- 
cember. Its most important action was the 
passage of the Gold Standard bill, which 
became a law on March 14th. In the 
House eleven Democrats voted for it, and 
I 


Legislation at 
Washington 
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in the Senate .all the Silver Republicans 
except Mr. Teller. It is a positive rec- 
ognition of the gold dollar as the stand- 
ard of our currency, with provisions for 
keeping all our forms of money at a par- 
ity by an ample redemption fund. It also 
provided for the refunding of $800,000,- 
000 of the national debt at 2 per cent., 
and for the creation of national banks 
with a capital of only $25,000. Hun- 
dreds of these small banks have already 
been organized, and one result of this leg- 
islation is a considerable increase of the 
bank note circulation. Throughout the 
first half. of the year there was much de- 
bate in the Senate upon the Filipino prob- 
lem, Mr. Pettigrew repeatedly making 
bitter attacks upon the President, and 
thus drawing upon himself the sharp de- 
nunciations of several of his associates. 
No action was taken upon the Spooner 
resolution, giving the Presidcnt full pow- 
er on this subject temporarily, and it 
is still pending. A revolt in the Repub- 
lican party, at one time of a formidable 
character, was caused by the bill for a 
tariff on trade between this country and 
Porto Rico. At first the committees of 
both houses were for absolute free trade, 
in accordance with the emphatic recom- 
mendations of the President and Secre- 
tary Root; but this was changed to 25 
per cent. of our own national tariff, and 
afterward the rate was reduced to 15 per 
cent. It appears that the President and 
the committees had been led to prefer a 
small tariff because free trade might 
serve as a precedent for the Philippines, 
and therefore be regarded with disfavor 
by the workingmen. The influence of 
the growers of tobaccé and sugar -was 
also exerted to procure a tariff. The im- 
portant constitutional question involved 
is now before the Supreme Court. The 
tariff having been limited in time to two 
years, and $2,000,000 in duties already 
collected having been given to Porto 
Rico, the bill was passed by a narrow 
margin, and with the Senate measure for 
a civil government on the island. The 
whole affair caused much bitter feeling 
both in this country and in Porto Rico. 
Roberts, the polygamist member from 
Utah, was excluded from the House; the 
Senate declared that Quay was not en- 
titled to a seat; and a similar decision in 
the case of Clark, of Montana, was fore- 
stalled by Clark’s resignation, which was 
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followed by his appointment to the va- 
cancy as the result of sharp practice in 
Montana. The most important of The 
Hague treaties was ratified, but the trea- 
ties of reciprocity were neglected. A 
proposed constitutional amendment giv- 
ing Congress power to create and dis- 
solve trust corporations failed in the 
House. In December much progress was 
made with the work on hand. The 
House passed a bill reducing the war 
taxes by $40,000,000, and also one pro- 
viding for an army of 59,000 men, the 
number to be increased to about 100,000 
when so many soldiers are needed. This 
bill clearly prohibits the canteen, which 
the Senate will strive to retain. 

a 

At the national elec- 
in November, 
Mr. Bryan and the 
silver standard were rejected for a sec- 
ond time and with added emphasis, Mr. 
McKinley and Governor Roosevelt carry- 
ing States that gave them 292 electoral 
votes, against 155 for Mr. Bryan and 
Mr. Stevenson. The figures in 18096 
were 271 and 176. While the great Re- 
publican pluralities in the Northeastern 
States were somewhat reduced, owing 
chiefly to a return of some Gold Demo- 
crats to their party and to a disapproval ° 
of the Government’s policy in the Philip- 
pines by a considerable number of Re- 
publicans, on the other hand the Repub- 
licans as a rule held their own in the 
Central West, increased their pluralities 
on the Pacific Coast, and regained the 
States of Kansas, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Wyoming and Washington. 
There was abundant proof of the decline 
of Populism and of a withdrawal of sup- 
port for silver in States west of the Mis- 
souri. Croker had promised to give 
Bryan 80,000 majority in the city of New 
York, but he was able to deliver less than 
28,000. With this victory for the Repub- 
lican national ticket there was an increase 
of the Republican majority in the House 
of Representatives; and the composition 
of the new State Legislatures foreshad- 
owed an increase of the present ma- 
jority in the Senate. The entire popular 
vote, 13,967,308, exceeded that of 1896 
by only 44,000, owing mainly to the fact 
that the vote four years ago was a re- 
markably full one, and to a decrease of 
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nearly 400,000 in eleven Southern States, 
caused directly or indirectly. by the 
practical disfranchisement of the negroes. 
The election was followed by an unprec- 
edented burst of speculation and of buy- 
ing for investment on the New York 
Stock Exchange. After a brief period 
of relaxation the activity there was re- 
newed, and the stock market was very 
broad and strong in the closing days of 
the year. There was an increase of the 
Socialist vote at the election, the two So- 
cialist parties polling a total of 128,000, 
against 36,000 for the one party in the 
field four years ago. 


& 


The close of the year 
finds us waiting for 
the British Govern- 
ment’s decision concerning the Senate’s 
amendments to the Hay-Pauncefote ca- 
nal treaty ; and as we held the treaty for 
nearly a year before we took final action 
upon it, we cannot fairly expect this de- 
cision to be made and announced im- 
mediately after the amendments have 
been transmitted to London. The treaty, 
which is supplementary to the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty of 1850 and modifies that 
part of it by which each of the two pow- 
ers is bound not to maintain or obtain ex- 
clusive control over a canal on the Nic- 
aragua route, was signed in February. 
The Senate ratified it in December after 
adding amendments eliminating the joint 
guarantee of neutrality by all the pow- 
ers, providing for the termination of the 
entire Clayton-Bulwer treaty (which 
binds each of the two nations not to ex- 
ercise dominion over any part of Central 
America), and so modifying the require- 
ment for absolute neutrality as to permit 
us to take measures on the canal route 
for “ the defense of the United States by 
its own forces.” Many expect that these 
amendments will be rejected and thus 
kill the treaty. The way for the con- 
struction of a canal by our Government, 
so far as Nicaragua is concerned, appears 
to have been cleared by the Nicaragua 
Government’s decision that the old Mar- 
itime Company’s concession. has lapsed, 
its recent annulment of the Eyre-Cragin 
concession, and its evident desire to treat 
with the Government at Washington. 
The Canal Commission reported in De- 
cember in favor of the Nicaragua route, 
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estimating the cost of a canal on that 
route with duplicate locksat $200,540,000. 
The work would consume ten years. The 
cost of completing the Panama Canal 
would be $142,000,000, the work already 
done being worth $34,000,000. While 
the Panama :Company is. willing to con- 
vey a controlling interest to the United 
States, the method proposed and the 
terms of the company’s concession ap- 
pear to make the offer unattractive: The 
Hepburn Canal bill, which ignores all 
treaties, has been reported in the Senate, 
but action upon it will not be taken, it is 
said, until after the British Government’s 
decision concerning the amended treaty 
has been made known. ‘The passage of 
this bill after a rejection of the treaty 
would probably be followed by the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 


The Filipino insurrec- 
tion has not ‘been en- 
tirely suppressed, but the 
insurgents have adopted the methods of 
guerrilla warfare. This change. inthe 
situation during the past year has com- 
pelled a wide distribution of the Amer- 
ican forces, the soldiers being scattered 
about in no less than 413 stations. There- 
fore Gen. McArthur has. needed all of 
the troops under his command, nearly 
70,000, and he was unwilling to part 
with the 2,000 that were drawn away to 
China. He succeeded Gen. Otis in May. 
The President had already decided to ap- 
point a Civil Commission, and had select- 
ed for chairman Judge William H. Taft, 
of the Circuit Court. There were added 
Prof. Dean C. Worcester, Judge Ide, 
Gen. Wright and Prof. Bernard Moses, 
two of these being Democrats. The Com- 
mission arrived at Manila in June, and 
it has been hard at work ever since, mak- 
ing appropriations for roads and bridges, 
inquiring concerning church property, 
providing for the policing of towns, reg- 
ulating the liquor traffic, perfecting a 
new scheme of internal taxation, etc. Its 
civil service law is a model of its kind. 
A .general tariff on imports is now in 
hand. The currency offers a difficult 
problem, which has not yet been solved. 
There is a good supply of funds, for the 
surplus of receipts over expenditures in 
the first eight months of the year was 
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in Manila, and the number of children 
attending school there and elsewhere the 
past year was about 100,000; but sys- 
tematic work in this field was begun only 
a few months ago. The report received 
from Gen. McArthur after the Novem- 
ber election was somewhat discouraging, 
because he declared that the guerrilla 
warfare of the scattered insurgents was 
supported by complete unity of action on 
the part of the people, this support being 
due to ties of blood and race as well as 
to the intimidation of peaceful natives. 
A considerable military force would be 
needed on the islands, he said, for many 
years to come. More recently, however, 
the formal submission of several large 
bodies of natives has been announced, 
and earnest efforts to restore peace have 
been made by a group of prominent Fili- 
pinos, one of whom is Sefior Buenca- 
mino, formerly a leading member of 
Aguinaldo’s Cabinet, who was captured 
some months ago. Gen. McArthur is- 
sued a proclamation of amnesty in June, 
inviting all insurgents to accept the of- 
fered terms within ninety days. In re- 
sponse several hundred Filipinos in 
Manila prepared a list of conditions, a 
majority of which were approved by 
Gen. McArthur, but the Filipinos were 
told that their demand for the expulsion 
of the friars must be referred to the Taft 
Commission. Just before the end of the 
year the Federal party, composed of Fili- 
pinos working for peace, addressed to the 
people of the islands an appeal for or- 
ganization and united effort to put an end 
to hostilities, and to gain for the islands, 
under American sovereignty, the great- 
est liberty that can be granted in accord- 
ance with the American Constitution. 
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The year inCuba was marked 
by great improvement in the 
industries and condition of 
the people. The advances made were 
specially noticeable in the provisions for 
education in public schools. Under the 
energetic management of Superintendent 
Frye the number of such schools was so 
increased that before the end of the year 
nearly 150,000 children were receiving 
instruction in them. At his suggestion, 
also, the officers of Harvard University 
consented to give instruction free of 
charge in the summer school at Cam- 
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bridge to 1,500 teachers from Cuba. 
These were brought from the island in 
Government transports, and the under- 
taking was entirely successful. The vis-. 
itors, two-thirds of whom were young 
women, had a delightful experience’ and 
commended themselves to all who.enter- 
tained them in the old university town. 
The municipal elections throughout the 
island were entirely free from disorder. 
For these elections, as also for the later 
election of delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, the suffrage qualifi- 
cation was ability to read and write, or 
the possession of $250 worth of property, 
or a record of service in the insurgent 
army. An unpleasant event in the year’s 
record was the discovery of fraud and 
embezzlement in the island’s postal serv- 
ice, the guilty men being Americans. The 
chief offender was one Neeley, of Indi- 
ana, Financial Agent of the service. He 
was arrested in New York, and legal 
complications have thus far prevented 
the extradition of him to Cuba for trial. 
Neeley’s stealings amounted to $131,000, 
and several other employees were impli- 
cated in the frauds. E. G. Rathbone, of 
Ohio, the head of the service, a lazy and 
extravagant person, was dismissed, and 
the Department at Washington under- 
took a thorough reform, reducing ex- 
penses by 38 per cent. Gen. Wood has 
removed four judges in Havana and the 
prosecuting attorney, as a part of his la- 
bors is improving court procedure and 
the judiciary. The Constitutional Con- 
vention of 31 delegates is now in session, 
It is controlled by the revolutionist ele- 
ment, and sentiment in favor of annexa- 
tion is expressed by scarcely any one 
who is prominent by virtue of election 
to office or for other reasons. Good 
evidence as to the improvement that has 
taken place is found in the statement of 
General Wood that every considerable 
town has a well-equipped hospital, the 
government is self-supporting, the 
value of the tobacco and sugar crops 
is not less than $100,000,000, six 
hundred miles of road and many 
bridges have been constructed, the cus- 
toms service is efficient, the lighthouse 
system is complete, and there is a normal 
school in every province. While there 
has been some yellow fever in Havana, 
due to the arrival of 40,000 immigrants 
from Spain, Santiago and the eastern end 
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of the island have been free from the dis- 
ease. In Porto Rico Gov. Charles H. 
Allen was inaugurated on May Ist, and 
members of the ‘House of Representa- 
tives were elected in November. All of 
' them are Republicans, the Federal party 
having declined to vote. 


as 


Among the other not- 
able events of the year 
were the strike of the 

street railway employees in St. Louis, 
which continued for two months, and was 
marked by numerous riots, the killing of 
sixteen persons, and the barbarous treat- 
ment of women who ventured to ride in 
the cars; the strike of 138,000 men in the 
anthracite coal district, which was closed 
at the end of six weeks by an increase of 
wages and other concessions from the 
mining companies; and the agreement 
between 100,000 machinists and their em- 
ployers for the submission of all differ- 
ences to arbitration during a period of 
three years. New Orleans was given 
over to race riots for several days in July, 
following the attempt to capture a negro 
named Charles, who killed three police- 
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men and five citizens before his own life . 


was taken; and there were in New York 
a few days later similar riots, in which 
the police played a shameful part. Many 
lynch law murders were committed in 
the South, and even in Colorado a negro 
was burned at the stake. Following the 
assassination of the King of Italy by 
Bresci, a nest of anarchists was found in 
Paterson, N. J., where the assassin had 
been living.-. Ground for the new tunnel 
road was broken in New York, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and speeches. It 
was shown that Boss Croker, Mayor Van 
Wyck, and other Tammany politicians 
held thousands of shares of Ice Trust 
stock; and the combination was attacked 
in the courts. Toward the close of the 
year various organizations of prominent 
citizens of. New York began a movement 
for the suppression of vice and the over- 
throw of the Croker government. On 
the last day of June an appalling fire de- 
stroyed the North German Lloyd docks 
on the Hudson River, and more than 200 
lives were lost in or near the steamships 
that were burned. In September a large 
part of the city of Galveston was swept 
away by a great tidal wave and a hurri- 


cane. The number of human beings that 
perished was not less than 6,000. The 
census figures were announced, showing a 
total population of 76,295,220, and an in- 
crease of about 21 per cent. in ten years. 
At the general election in Canada, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal party 
won a decided victory, retaining their 
lease of power by a large majority. 
& 


THE YEAR ABROAD. 


The closing year of the cen- 
tury has been one of excep- 
tional intensity. The cloud al- 
ready rising at its commencement over 
China has broken in a storm that threat- 
ened for a time to destroy Eastern Asian 
independence, and which compelled the 
prompt action of America as well as Eu- 
rope. The cloud is lifting on the last 
day with the announcement of the accept- 
ance of peace and the future is brighter 
than for many months. Next to China, 
South Africa has been the one topic, and 
yet not so much South Africa as the Brit- 
ish Empire, whose strength for aggres- 
sion as well as for endurance has been 
thoroughly tested. Aside from these the 
most important event is the entrance of 
the United States into international pol- 
itics, and an attendant coalescing of the 
Anglo-German Governments, which bodes 
good for future peace as well as progress 
in civilization. The tendency toward 
centralization has been somewhat 
checked, and the development of individ- 
ual nations has been advanced, even the 
minor Governments being, on the whole, 
stronger than they were and more inde- 
pendent in their self-assertion. 


ws 


The China question, which at the 
close of 1899 was somewhat quiet, 
suddenly came into prominence with the 
announcement. that the Empress Dow- 
ager had decreed the deposition of 
Kwang-Su and the appointment to the 
throne of a son of Prince Tuan, a noted 
Manchu noble. This was immediately 
followed by imperial decrees undoing 
everything that the Emperor had done 
in the line of reform. There arose, how- 
ever, a protest against the deposition, 
which made even the Empress Dowager 
hesitate, when suddenly there appeared a 
movement in Eastern China, at first at- 
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tracting comparatively little notice and 
supposed to be no more than an ordinary 
anti-foreign society. The Boxers, how- 
ever, grew in strength, and it soon be- 
came apparent that they had the support 
of the Imperial Court, anxious apparently 
to use any available means against the 
foreigners. Throughout the Eastern 
provinces they spread, attacking foreign- 
ers on every hand and finally, supported 
by a well-known Moslem general, at- 
tacked Tientsin. The foreign fleets, feel- 
ing that Taku was threatened, demanded 
its surrender. The refusal brought bom- 
bardment, in which the American admiral 
refused to take part, feeling that the oc- 
casion did not require such action. This 
angered the Imperial Court, and there 
were renewed threats against the Lega- 
tions. An expeditionary force of allied 
troops was unable to reach Peking, and 
then commenced a siege which will be 
memorable in history. For weeks the 
entire foreign population was shut up 
within the walls of the British compound 
subject to the daily attacks of the Boxers, 
and even of Chinese regulars. The Ger- 
man Minister was killed, as also the 
Chancellor of the Japanese Legation. 
There was almost no preparation for such 
a siege,-and yet by utilizing the means at 
hand a defense was prepared which has 
evoked the admiration of the entire 
world. Civilians and military men joined 
hands; missionaries were placed in 
charge of intrenchments ; the native Chi- 
nese Christians were brought within the 
fortification and proved invaluable as- 
sistants in the detailed work. For weeks 
there was anxiety everywhere. It was 
impossible to secure any accurate infor- 
mation. Rumors of outrage and mas- 
sacre were spread on every hand. The 
allies, including the United States, Eng- 
land, France, Russia, Germany, Austria 
and Italy, gathered their troops at Tien- 
tsin for an advance. That advance was 
hotly contested all the way, but the troops 
reached the Chinese capital just in time. 
The provisions and ammunition’ had al- 
most given out, and it seemed from day 
to day that the Chinese would overpower 
the defenses and sweep the brave com- 
munity off from the face of the earth. 
With the knowledge that their plans were 
balked the Empress Dowager and her im- 
mediate associates fled to an interior capi- 
tal. Meanwhile the Boxers on every 


hand had played havoc, and the roll of 
martyrs increased rapidly, Americans, 
English, Germans, Swedes, all contribut- 
ing to it, while the Chinese converts by 
hundreds sealed their confession of faith 
with their lives. Then commenced nego- 
tiations. The allied troops held the capi- 
tal, and there was an effort to come into 
communication with the Court. The ar- 
rangement of terms was left with the 
Ministers of the Powers, and the veteran 
Li Hung Chang was the chief represent- 
ative of Chinese interests. There was 
long delay over the terms. Germany, 
embittered by the death of her Minister, 
demanded the severest of punishment, 
and England joined with her; Russia at 
first attempted, to all appearances, to play 
the part of China’s friend, but found soon 
that in that she was going to be left out- 
side of the peace arrangements, and re- 
turned to the conference, using whatever 
influence she had in favor of milder 
measures. At this point the United 
States came forward, pressing the abso- 
lute necessity of demanding no more than 
could: fairly be secured. A note sent to 
the different Governments by the State 
Department had placed our Government 
as a strong supporter of the principle of 
Chinese integrity and the open door for 
foreign influence. This had been nomi- 
nally indorsed by every other Govern- 
ment, and in the negotiation for terms of 
peace the United States claimed, and in 
the end successfully, that while the sever- 
est of punishment should be demanded, 
the administering of that punishment 
should be left with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, recognizing thus its own power 
within its own territory. There were 
strenuous demands that the Empress 
Dowager be elimiriated entirely from all 
negotiations. That, however, proved im- 
practicable, altho it appears that her in- 
fluence has materially lessened. The 
Emperor, it is understood at the close of 
the year, has appealed to the Reform 
party for support, and it seems probable 
that in this appeal he will have the in- 
dorsement of the leading European Pow- 
ers as well as of the United States; and 
the year closes with the hope for a China 
that shall be a mighty empire, without, 
however, in any degree menacing the 
peace or prosperity of the world. fn all 
this there has been one element of great 
moment. Japan has come to the front in 
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a manner that has delighted her friends 
and astonished those who had little faith 
inher. Her troops won high encomiums 
in the advance on Peking, and at a time 
when Russians, Germans and French 
were denounced for their barbarities 
Japanese discipline was of the highest, 
and in all the negotiations Japanese influ- 
ence has been thrown with that of the 
United States in favor of reasonable 
terms and the preservation of the empire. 


rf 


The Chinese problem has been 
by no means confined to the 
siege of Peking, but has in- 
volved the whole relation of Europe to 
Asia. With the first outbreak it seemed 
that partition was inevitable. Russia 
was approaching the completion of her 
Trans-Siberian Railway and extending 
her lines of communication through Man- 
churia ; Germany, with her hold at Kiao- 
chau, was looking with longing eyes 
upon the coal mines of Shansi; France 
was restive on the borders of Tonkin, 
and England was strengthening Hong 
Kong by claiming the Kaulun Peninsula ; 
Japanese influences were extending in- 
land from Formosa, and it seemed as if 
there was almost nothing left to be called 
China. Butit was notonlyin Eastern Asia ; 
the entire record of Tibetan diplomacy 
was reversed by an embassage to St. Pe- 
tersburg. Afghanistan remained quiet, 
but there were rumors on every hand of 
coming hostilities in view of Russian ex- 
tension to the northern border within 
striking distance of Herat, counterbal- 
anced by English advance through Bel- 
uchistan and a practical hold on Kanda- 
har. Persia was quiet, but the Persian 
Gulf, it has become manifest, is a point 
toward which Russia is anxiously look- 
ing for her outlet to the Southern seas. 
Turkey remains im stato quo, with the 
notable exception that Germany has 
seized what England expected and Rus- 
sia wanted—the control of the railway 
lines to Bagdad—and this with the cor- 
dial indorsement and support of the Eng- 
lish Foreign Office. Thus the problem 
of Asiatic partition has been at once com- 
plicated and simplified. The entrance of 
Germany as a positive factor has modi- 
fied Russian plans, while the general 
Anglo-German policy has been definitely 
announced as in favor of local independ- 
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ence and the widest possible trade rela- 
tions. West of China these three Gov- 
ernments have a free hand. So far as 
China and Korea are concerned, Japan 
and the United States enter in in support 
of the Anglo-German alliance, while 
France offers to Russia a weak indorse- 
ment from the south. The fear, thus, of 
a redistribution of Asia on the same gen- 
eral plans of Africa is removed, at any 
rate so long as an opportunity is fur- 
nished for a rehabilitation of the Chinese 
Government. Manchuria is already prac- 
‘tically Russian, but further than that the 
Russian forces sehen” not as yet gone. 


The year opened with great 
anxiety for South Africa. The 
British garrisons in Ladysmith, 
Kimberley and Mafeking were besieged 
and every effort to relieve them failed. 
The advent of Lord Roberts and General 
Kitchener with largely increased forces 
put a new vigor into the British advance. 
Without attempting the impossible, and 
barely holding the advance positions, 
Lord Roberts commenced his march 
when he was ready and continued it in- 
defatigably. First came the relief of 
Kimberley, then General Cronje was com- 
pelled to surrender, Ladysmith was en- 
tered, Bloemfontein was captured, the 
brave garrison at Mafeking was rescued, 
and the British crossed into the Trans- 
vaal, taking one point after another, un- 
til Johannesburg and Pretoria were in 
their hands. It seemed as if the war had 
closed, and there was great rejoicing. 
The two States were annexed to the Brit- 
ish Empire and President Kruger fled 
eastward, removing his capital from 
point to point, and at last at Lourencgo 
Marquess smuggled himself on board a 
Dutch war ship for Europe, with the 
avowed purpose of securing European 
intervention. While, however, there was 
manifest very much of sympathy for the 
Boers, the Anglo-German alliance pre- 
vented reception at Berlin, and France 
dared not, even if she wanted to, stand 
alone without Russia’s support, the Czar 
being fully absorbed in Asiatic politics 
and caring very little for South Africa. 
Immediately, however, there was a re- 
crudescence of Boer activity. Notwith- 
standing that almost all the generals had 
surrendered, Botha, whose name will go 
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down to history as one of the most effect- 
ive guerrilla leaders ever known, with 
small bands scoured the country, pene- 
trating even into Cape Colony, and rais- 
ing again the fear of the general uprising 
which Sir Alfred Milner’s wise manage- 
ment and the patriotism of Premier and 
ex-Premier Schreiner had prevented. 
As the year closes the word goes from 
President Kruger to these bands that 
there is no hope from Europe, and that 
all they can do is to continue on their 
own responsibility the devastating cam- 
paign which they have commenced. 
Meanwhile the South African manage- 
ment has occasioned the sharpest of com- 
ment in England, and its chief center has 
been Mr. Chamberlain. With superb 
ability he has met every charge, and in 
the general elections of the fall the Gov- 
ernment was supported by a majority 
which left the Liberal party absolutely 
disorganized. The South African war, 
however, has had one marked advantage 
in demonstrating the substantial unity of 
the English empire. Australia, definite- 
ly now declared a Commonwealth, the 
bill having passed the English Parlia- 
ment and been accepted with acclamation 
on every hand, while a member of the 
royal household is to open the new Par- 
liament, sent some of her best troops to 
the support of the mother country, and 
Canada joined hands with India in the 
defense of the empire. Severe as the 
contest has been, England, too, is stronger 
with the new century than at any time 
during the past. 


In Europe there has been no 
great change. France has held 
its exposition and the Wal- 
deck-Rousseau Ministry continues -in 
power, notwithstanding the repeated ef- 
forts of the Nationalists to overthrow it. 
The greatest contest probably has been 
with clericalism. The religious associa- 
tions, which had proved so strong in the 
Dreyfus case, were attacked by the Gov- 
ernment early in the year, and the contest 
has continued, culminating at the close of 
the year in a reported threat from the 
Vatican that the Papal support of the 
French Government, which has availed it 
so much in foreign politics in years past, 
will be withdrawn unless a change is 
manifest. Rumblings of the Dreyfus 
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casé continue in the form of argument 
over an amnesty for everybody connected 
with it. The Socialists are testing their 
strength, not merely in France, but in 
Belgium, where they are proving a prom- 
inent element in the strife which has 
sprung up again between Flemings and 
Walloons, the former representing the 
German influence as against the French 
and claiming equality of language favors 
on the same basis as the Czechs of Aus- 
tria. Holland has been in perplexity. 
Her natural sympathy for the Boers has 
been counterbalanced by her obligations 
to Great Britain, and the result has been 
that the refugee Kruger has found per- 
sonal friendship in abundance but no po- 
litical support. The race strife in Aus- 
tria has grown no less bitter, and Hun- 
gary, wearying of the interminable fights 
in the Reichsrath, is making claims which 
will test to the utmost the pacifying pow- 
er of Francis Joseph. The dominant fact 
in Italy has been the assassination of 
King Humbert by an anarchist. The 
indignation of the people, however, 
reaffirmed the unity of the Kingdom, and 
the new King, Victor Emmanuel III, has 
furnished another instance in which the 
heir apparent to a throne has developed 
qualities of character and ability in ad- 
ministration unsuspected before his ac- 
cession. With a charming modesty and 
indefatigable industry he is setting him- 
self to the task of purifying his Govern- 
ment and strengthening his people. The 
Balkans dare to be no more than restive, 
altho Macedonian agitators would gladly 
make disturbance. Greece is gaining 
strength, and Crete is quiet for the first 
time in along period. Spain in local pol- 
itics has overcome another Carlist move- 
ment, but, unfortunately, has given free 
rein to General Weyler and his faction in 
the development of militarism. More 

important, however, has been the lead 

which she has attempted to take, and ap-_ 
parently with prospect.of success, among 

the Spanish-American nations. A Con- 

gress in Madrid emphasized her essential 


unity with those countries that had re- 


volted from her in years past, but which 
now seem fearful of American aggres- 
sion. Whether this will amount to much 
is uncertain, for revolution follows revo- 
lution throughout South and Central 
America, not alwaysvery serious, yet suf- 
ficiently so to keep matters in turmoil. 





Farewell and Greeting. 
By Alfred Austin, 


Port-LAuREATE OF ENGLAND. 


HAT shall we say to the Dying Year? 
W Beg him to linger, or bid him go? 
The light in his eyes burns dim and low, 
His fingers are clammy, his pulse beats slow, 
He wanders and mumbles, but doth not hear. 
The lanes are sodden, the leaf-drifts sear, 
And the wrack is weaving their shroud of white. 
Do you not see he is weary quite 
Of the languor of living and longs for night? 
Vex him no more, but lay him down 
In the snug warm earth, neath the clods of brown 
And the buds of the winter aconite. 


What shall we do with the bygone Year? 
Cover with cypress, or crown with bay? 
He will not know what you sing or say, 
He is deaf to to-morrow as yesterday. 
To him are all one the smile or tear; 
He is risen, or fallen, he is not here. 
We can go on our way, we may live and laugh, 
Round the banquet of life may feast and quaff. 
The purple catafalque, pompous staff, 
The deepest dirges, the noblest lays, 
And the mightiest monument man can raise, 
Are only the Spirits’ cenotaph. 


Dust under dust, he is dead, but He 
Was the last of the centuried vears that flow, 
We know not whither, we never shall know, 
With the tide unreturning of Time, and go 
To the phantom shore of Eternity. 
Shadows to Shadows, they flit and flee 
‘ Away from the face of the flaring sun, 
Vague generations, seen by none, 
That never are ended, never begun. 
Where is the dome of the vault so vast 
As to prison the shades of the perished Past, 
Save the limitless tomb of Oblivion? 


Let the dead consort with the dead, and ask 
How we shall greet the new-born year. 
She is coming, is coming, and lo! is here, 
With forehead and footstep that know not fear. 
She will shrink from no pleasure, will shirk no task. 
But there never was mocking veil or mask 
Like her fair frank face and her candid soul. 
Do you fathom her thoughts, can you guess her goal, 
Her waywardness curb or her fate control? 
She will go her way, and that way not ours, 
So greet her with song and snow white flowers, 
And crown her with Hope’s own aureole. 


Yet mind her dawn of the dark, for She, 
She too must pass through the lychgate porch, 
And give to her keeping the sacred Torch, 
That oft may flicker, and sometimes scorch, 
But brightens and burns eternally 
The beacon on land; and the light on sea, 
Let the mist be ever so deep and dense, 
The Soul’s own lamp through the shades of sense, 
To show us Whither, remind us Whence. 
She must tread the Unknown the dead years trod; 
If trackless and rugged, the goal is God, 
And the will of all-wise Omnipotence, 
AsHrorp, Kent, ENGLAND. 





A National Problem. 


By the Hon. Marcus A Hanna, 


° Unitep STATE SENATOR FROM Ouro, 


N complying with the request of THE 
| INDEPENDENT for an article on the 
subject of reviving our shipping in 
the foreign trade, I shall assume that I 
am addressing a class of readers whose 
economic convictions are somewhat at 
variance with my own; and I do this 
because I am aware that the editorial po- 
sition of THE INDEPENDENT is one of 
opposition to the economic principles in 
which I believe, as has been shown spe- 
cifically in its discussion of this subject of 
reviving our merchant marine. 

Before the country to-day the method 
by which American ships shall be re- 
stored to the seas seems-to be the only 
point of difference. I take it that the 
people as a whole are almost a unit in 
desiring to see American ships do our 
foreign carrying. They see the foreign 
commerce of the United States approach- 
ing in value the two and a half billion 
dollar mark, and they. see foreign ships 
carrying over ninety per cent. of that 
commerce, collecting, in freight charges, 
something like $175,000,000 for the serv- 
ice. Anda large majority of the people, 
I believe, are anxious to see something 
done that shall keep this vast sum of 
money in the United States, instead of 
seeing it sent abroad. ; 

There is one class of our people that is 
opposed to the protective policy, and I 
think they constitute a minority of the 
people. The rest believe in the justice 
and the effectivertess of that principle. 
The first named oppose all forms of Gov- 
ernment aid or encouragement for the 
building up of any industry, on’ the 
ground that it is uneconomic—that it is, 
rather, wasteful and extravagant. The 
others favor it, believing that it is wise 
economy to do that for ourselves which 
our resources and our abilities enable us 
to do, expecting in the end that the com- 
petition that is engendered among our 
own people will reduce the cost of pro- 
duction to the lowest point that the whole 
people desire it reduced. . 

It has been held, however, by some of 
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the wisest leaders in the free trade school 
of economics, that in the matter of ship- 
ping and of seamen there is justification 
for a complete reversal of the principle 
upon which free trade is founded. For 
instance, says Adam Smith, in his 
“Wealth of Nations: ”’ 

“There seem, however, to be two cases in 
which it will generally be advantageous to lay 
some burden upon foreign, for the encourage- 
ment of domestic, industry. The first is, when 
some particular sort of industry is necessary 
for the defense of the country. The defense of 


Great Britain, for example, depends very much 


upon the number of its sailors and shipping. 
The act of navigation, therefore, very properly 
endeavors to givethe sailors and shipping of 
Great Britain the monopoly of the trade of 
their own country, in some cases by absolute 
prohibition, and in others by heavy burdens 
upon the shipping of foreign countries.” 


Adam Smith then discussed the laws Sl 


then in force by which Great Britain 
protected her shipping, and said further: 


“When the act of navigation was made, tho 
England and Holland were not actually at 


war, the most violent animosity subsisted be- \ 


tween the two nations. It had begun during 


the government of the Long Parliament, which 
first framed this act, and it broke out soon © 


after in the Dutch wars during that of the 
Protector and of Charles the Second. It is not 
impossible, therefore, that some of the regula- 
tions of this famous act may have proceeded 
from national animosity. They are as wise, 
however, as if they had been dictated by the 
most deliberate wisdom. National animosity 


at that particular time aimed at the very object ~ 


which the most deliberate wisdom would have 
recommended, the diminution of the naval 
power of Holland, the only naval power which 
could endanger the security of England.” 


I shall not attempt to dilate upon the — : 
points thus made in behalf of an excep- 


tion to the general principle of free trade, 


by this famous old writer on the subject. - 


Many of them are so perfectly obvious 
as to need no comment. It should be 
said, however, that John Stuart Mill, 
writing a full half a century later than did 
Adam Smith, fully indorsed all that the 
latter said with respect of the reasons 
justifying a departure from the principle 
of free trade, in order to secure, at any 
cost, ships and men. 
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The modern free trader seems to think 
that if a nation will, by law, permit the 
registry of foreign built vessels, it has 
done all that it should do for the upbuild- 
ing of its shipping. Strange to say, in 
order to back up this position, referente 
is usually made to the success of Great 
Britain as a result of her free ship policy, 
whereas Great Britain’s success has not, 
at any time, rested upon the free registry 
of foreign built vessels, as almost all of 
Great Britain’s shipping is British built. 
It must be manifest that a law which ad- 
mits to British registry foreign built 
ships, under which no foreign built ships 
are registered as British, can be of no 
benefit to Great Britain as a nation, or to 
her people as shipowners. Another 
strange thing, in this very connection, is 
the fact that the advocates of free ships 
as a rule fail to point out wherein it has 
been of such advantage to other nations 
in building up their merchant shipping. 
My information is that few, if any, of 
the great powers deny to their citizens 
the right to register foreign built vessels 
under their own flag. Since this in- 
cludes many nations which operate their 
ships much more cheaply than British 
ships are operated, and yet free shipping 
laws have failed to substantially, if at all, 
increase their merchant shipping, how 
may we, a nation under whose flag ships 
are operated at a’much greater cost than 
is the case with ships under any other 
flag, expect to make a success of building 
up our mercantile marine under a free 
ship law alone? } While I am on this 
point, I will add ‘that I have met quite 


_anumber of citizens who happen to own 


foreign built ships and are now operat- 
ing them under foreign flags. Not one 
of these has ever suggested to me the re- 
peal of our law that limits our registry 
to home-built ships. I am told, and I 
sincerely believe, that the mere privilege 
of registry would not induce any of these 
owners to put their ships under our flag. 
The extra cost of running a ship under 
the American flag that is now being op- 
erated by an American citizen under a 
foreign flag would, I am informed, place 
him at such a disadvantage in his compe- 
tition with other ships under foreign flags 
as to ruin him. And I believe this to be 
true. The demand for free ships in the 


‘United States has’ never come from the 


shipowning class. If free ships would 


be such an advantage, this is the class of 
our citizens which should first realize 
the fact and seek to‘take advantage of it. 

But, even if the free registry of foreign 
built ships were a method by which we 
could restore a,shipping to the seas under 
our flag—what then? Would it be wise 
for us to go abroad for our ships? I 
think it would be most unwise, economic- 
ally, and dangerous nationally. We 
must have shipyards and shipbuilders of 
our own, to be independent upon the sea; 
and we should be independent upon the 
sea. Discussing this subject over a hun- 
dred years ago, with a keenness of per- 
ception only equaled by his lucidity of 
expression, Thomas Jefferson, in a fa- 
mous report to Congress while Secretary 
of State, said, after pointing out some of 
the evils of dependence upon other na- 
tions for our ships: 

“The loss of seamen unnoticed would be 
followed by other losses in a long train. If 
we have no seamen, our ships will be useless, 
consequently our ship timber, iron and hemp; 
our shipbuilding will be at an end; ship car- 
penters will go over to other nations; our 
young men will have no call to the sea; our 
products, carried in foreign bottoms, be sad- 
dled with war freight and insurance in time 
of war—and the history of the last hundred 
years shows that the nation which is our car- 
rier has three years of war for every four years 
of peace. It is easier, as well as bet- 
ter, to stop this train at its entrance than when 


it shall have ruined or banished whole classes 
of useful and industrious citizens.” 


Again, in the same report, Jefferson 
said further : 


“Tf particular nations grasp at undue shares | 
of our commerce, and, more especially, if they - 
seize on the’ means of the United States, to 
convert them into aliment for their own 
strength, and withdraw them entirely from the 
support of those to whom they belong, de- 
fensive and protective measures become neces- 
sary on the part of the nation whose marine 
resources are thus invaded; or it will be dis- 
armed of its defense, its productions will be at 
the mercy of the nation which has possessed 
itself exclusively of the means of carrying 
them, and its politics may be influenced by 
those who command its commerce.” 


To be sure, many of Jefferson’s follow- 
ers have drifted away from his teachings 
in this respect. Had he been asked in 
1793 to predict a condition that would ex- 
ist in 1900 and the consequences of it, he 
would not have had to change a word in 
the’paragraphs I have quoted. 

I presume it will be said that our ship- 
yards were never so busy as at present 
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But, as the Commissioner of Navigation’s 
last report shows, only one ship, and of 
less than 2,000 tons fegister, was built in 
the United States last year for our for- 
eign trade. The tonnage now under our 
flag engaged in the foreign trade, and 
that owned by our citizens under foreign 
flags, is incapable of carrying to exceed 
twelve per cent. of our entire foreign 
commerce, a total of about 1,200,000 tons 
at the outside. When we consider that 
the carrying of our imports and exports 
employs fully 5,000,000 tons of shipping 
it will be seen how far American ships 
are from being able to take care of our 
vast foreign commerce. 

If it be said that ships can be built in 
the United States as cheaply as they are 
built abroad, because we export ship- 
building materials and other manufac- 
tured products, the case is not proven. 
In the manufacture of steel and other ma- 
terials our people have been protected un- 
til they are able to compete with foreign- 
ers in many lines. The demand at home 
has led to a production exceeding our 
own demands. But this is not so as to 
ships. The reverse is true—foreign ships 


do nearly all of our carrying. But none 


of the foreign lines have their ships built 
here, as we may be sure they would do, at 
least occasionally, if they could be built 
here as cheaply as they can be built 
abroad. The proof required in support of 
the assertion that we can build ships as 
cheaply in this country as they can be 
built abroad is entirely lacking. The mere 
assertion itself amounts to nothing—it is 
the proof that counts, and the proof is not 
forthcoming. It is asserted, and I be- 
lieve, that it costs 25 per cent. more to 
build ships in the United States than it 
does to build them abroad. Our ship- 
owners testify that they pay this differ- 
ence, besides which our shipbuilders sub- 
stantiate this testimony—fully. And this 
explains why ships are not being built in 
this country for the foreign trade. Some 
people go so far as to assert that, altho 
ships can be built here as cheaply as they 
can be built abroad, our builders will not 
build them. But if that were true for- 
eign shipbuilders would soon install and 
equip plants for the building of ships in 
the United States; instead of having our 
plates exported to them they would erect 
plants in this country for the construction 
of ships, and if they built them any 


‘ceiving compensation , 44 
mails—and these include practically every ~ 
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cheaper than our own people do, the for- 


eigners would soon build all the ships and 
our own shipbuilders would go out of 
business. Neither the capital nor the 
skill required for shipbuilding is tied 
down to any locality or nation. Indeed, 
we may be sure they will easily be per- 
suaded to go where the building can be 
most cheaply done. When ships:can be 
built as cheaply in the United States as 
they can be built abroad we shall be build- 
ing them. Our people will not deny them- 
selves a share in the profits arising from 
the annual construction of the 2,000,000 
tons of merchant shipping required to 
keep pace. with the demands of the 
world’s commerce. 

I confess I had not intended to go so 
fully into the question of free ships. But 
I have no apologies to offer for doing so. 


‘Free ships is the only alternative proposi- 


tion offered to protected ships, and if I 
have pointed out clearly what to me ap- 
pear to be the weaknesses of the free ship 
argument, and the practical inapplicabil- 
ity of that proposition to our present 
maritime needs, I ‘Shall, perhaps, have 
placed the reader in a better frame of 
mind to fairly consider the merits of the 
other plan—the plan of government com- 


pensation as a means for building up our — 


shipping in the foreign trade. 

From the point of view of those of the 
school of economics with whom I agree, 
what do we see? We see that our ship- 
ping in the foreign trade has been oper- 
ated during the last thirty-five years al- 
most wholly under free trade conditions. 
Our ships, with the exception of those re- 
or carrying the 


steamship under the American flag in the 
foreign trade—have received ho protec- 
tion whatever in competition with foreign 
ships in the carrying of our imports and 
exports. Our ships, moreover, have had 


no advantage under our laws, in their {| 
competition with foreign ships, in our 


ey 
py 


foreign trade. It has been, so far as the 
carrying of our foreign commerce is con- 
cerned, a case of perfect free trade for 


thirty-five years. Now, here was a chance - 


for a demonstration of the efficacy of the 
free trade policy applied to American in- 
dustries, if there were any. efficacy in it. 
The actual result is that we have a ship- 
ping that is just about one-half what it 


was thirty-five years ago, and a commerce_ 
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just about four times as large-as we then 
had. Our shipping has not declined for 
the lack of merchandise to carry. I be- 
lieve it has declined because of the free 
trade conditions to which it was sub- 
jected. 

To say that because our laws confine 
our registry to our home built. ships 
that our shipping has been protected off 
the sea is to entirely beg the question. 
The shipowners of the United States 
have never objected to that provision of 
the law—a provision one hundred and 
eight years old. Even with the ships in 
their possession, the fact has been that 
their operation has proved unprofitable. 
Even when American ships have changed 
hands and been sold to other Americans 
at merely nominal prices, the newcomers, 
not handicapped with a high price for the 
ship, have found it, generally speaking, 
unprofitable to compete with foreign 
ships in our foreign trade. So, I reiter- 
ate, it is the free trade competition that 
has ruined our ships in the foreign trade. 
The very few ships that have succeeded 
under our flag in the foreign trade have, 
if the records are examined, spent fully 
one-half their time in the coastwise trade 
of the United States, from which foreign 
ships have been excluded for more than 
eighty years. So, look at it as we may, 
the free trade conditions of competition 
have driven our ships from the seas. 

Forced, then, as we find ourselves, to 
extend some form of protection to our 
ships upon the sea, the question is, What 
form shall it take? Here, it is but fair to 
say, the subject has been studied for the 
last four years with the utmost care and 
thoroughness. .The old policy of discrim- 
inating duties and tonnage dues has been 
considered, and rejected as impracticable 
because of the many treaties it would re- 
quire the abrogation of, and the retalia- 
tion that would probably, in large meas- 
ure, destroy our: markets in Europe for 
our agricultural products. Export boun- 
ties have been also considered, and the 
same treaties operate to make this plan 
impracticable; and, besides, it is not 
thought, even were the treaties abrogated 
and the policy undertaken, that our pro- 
ducers would in any way benefit by that 
plan. Subsidies for mail steamship and 
bounties for cargo ships seemed then to 
offer the only solution. And that solu- 
tion has been found, it is believed, in the 
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bill now in the Senate, which eliminates 
the worst feature from the subsidy policy 
—that of selecting a single line on a cer- 
tain route as the sole beneficiary of the 
measure—and extends the compensation 
to the ships of any American citizen on 
any route toa foreign country. The plan 
of the bill is based upon a recognition of 
the fact that it costs more to build ships 
in the United States than it does to build 
them abroad, and that if American cap- 
ital is to be attracted into such ships the 
United States, which will be the chief 
beneficiary of the investment, must make 
it safe and reasonably profitable. For the 
same reason it has been decided that, even 
with the first cost of the vessel provided 
for, there yet remains the extra cost of 
operation under the American flag as 
compared with the cost under other flags. 
Here, too, it became necessary for the 
Government, which was to be benefited 
by the restoration of our ships to the sea, 
to make good that difference of cost. 
And finally, as to the faster ships, it was 
found that they would nearly all come 
into competition with foreign ships en- 
joying not only the lower cost of con- 
struction and operation, but substantial 
subsidies from their governments as well. 
And, in order to induce Americans to in- 
vest in such ships under the American 
flag, it was found necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to offset that advantage by addi- 
tional compensation. I believe that the 
amount of compensation fixed in the bill 
is only barely sufficient to induce Ameri- 
cans to put their capital into ships. And, 
moreover, the greatest benefit goes to 
those ships which are adapted to the car- 
riage of the largest cargoes, and the least, 
comparatively or proportionately to the 
different elements of cost,to the fast ships 
of the so-called ocean greyhound type. 
The figures showing the difference in the 
cost of building and of operating Ameri- 
can as compared with foreign ships have 
been placed before the committees of 
Congress that have twice favorably re- 
ported this bill for passage,and they form 
the basis of the compensation provided. 
It has heen said that the greatest 
amount goes to a few of the fast ships 
now under our flag. But, while such ships 
actually receive more, in dollars and cents, 
than do cargo ships, they nevertheless re- 
ceive much less proportionately to the dif- 
ferences in the cost as compared with the . 
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foreign ships against which they compete. 
This I believe to be true. I happen to 
know, too, that no American citizen has 
in contemplation the construction of ships 
of the greyhound type under the terms of 
this bill, because the compensation pro- 
vided for that type is insufficient to enable 
the owners of such ships to run them 
profitably in the foreign trade. . But if 
that type of ship should prove the most 
profitable under the bill, then any Ameri- 
can citizen or corporation may build as 
many of such ships as he chooses, and re- 
ceive the -same compensation that the 
other ships receive. There is no favorit- 
ism in the bill as to type of ship or as to 
route of trade—each is open to all Amer- 
ican citizens with American ships. 
Provision is also made in the bill re- 
ferred to for the admission to American 
registry of such foreign-built ships as 
were owned by American citizens, or such 
ships as were under construction abroad 
for our citizens, on February Ist, 1899, a 
date that would protect those then own- 
ing or then contracting for foreign-built 
ships, and which was, approximately, 
about the date of the introduction of the 
bill. The object of this departure from 
the custom and the law of denying our 
registry to foreign-built ships was this: 
For reasons already pointed out it had 
become unprofitable for Americans to run 
ships under the flag of the United States 
in the foreign trade. The necessities of 
their business, however, had compelled a 
few Americans to invest in ships in the 
foreign trade, and in order to compete 
successfully with their rivals under for- 
eign flags they purchased foreign-built 
ships and ran them under foreign flags. 
It was deemed advisable, in the prepara- 
tion of a bill that would inaugurate what 
it is hoped will prove to be an enduring 
and prosperous American maritime pol- 
icy, to make it attractive to these Ameri- 
can citizens now owning ships under for- 
eign flags to hereafter purchase such 
ships as their business requires from 
American shipbuilders. Besides, it was 
deemed inadvisable to subject American 
citizens who had purchased foreign-built 
ships in good faith to injury from the 
competition of American ships in the for- 
eign trade aided by our Government. But 
at no time was it thought advisable to 
open the doors of the United States to the 
wholesale admission of foreign-built ves- 
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sels. So, provision was made in the bill 
only for the admission of such ships as 
were then actually owned by or building 
for American citizens under foreign flags, 
and to give them one-half the amount of 
compensation paid to American-built 
ships, on condition that their owners had 
built in American shipyards new tonnage 
equal to that so admitted to American 
register. The total of such tonnage in ex- 
istence or building it is known does not 
exceed 350,000 tons gross register, a ton- 
nage equal to the carriage of approxi- 
mately four or five per cent. of our for- 
eign commerce. This provision works 
no hardship upon any American citizen, 
and it is calculated that it will prove a 
substantial aid to American shipbuilding. 
It carefully prevents the wholesale or 
general admission of foreign-built vessels 
to American registry and to a share in the 
compensation such as is desired by a few 
that oppose. what they are pleased to 
characterize the “ exclusiveness ” of this 
feature. The bill does not incite Ameri- 
cans to go abroad to purchase ships for 
the foreign commerce of the United 
States; it merely attracts American cap- 
ital into American-built ships. And this 
is strictly in line with what I believe to be 
the preponderating American sentiment, 
and the only exception to it, already ex- 
plained, is justifiable under the circum- 
stances and under the rather rigid condi- 
tions imposed. 

In conclusion I have but to say this: 
The testimony submitted to the Senate 
Committee on Commerce proves that it 
costs about 25 per cent. more to build a 
ship in the United States than it does to 
byild one in Great Britain; that the cost 
of running a ship under our flag is about 
35 per cent. higher than it is under the 
British flag; that foreign governments 
financially aid their merchant ships, in 
different ways, to an amount exceeding . 
twenty millions of dollars a year, and that 
these are advantages in favor of foreign- 
built ships which are sufficient of them- 
selves to deter Americans from investing | 
their capital in American-built ships for . 
our foreign trade. There is no American 
capital seeking investment at a loss, and 
if the terms of this bill are so modified as 
to make uncertain a fair return upon the 
investment, American capital will go into 
other channels, while the people of the 
United States will, as a consequence, suf- 
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fer from the weakness upon the seas that 
follows a lack of merchant ships and sea- 
men, and we shall continue to pay out 
to foreigners each year approximately 
$175,000,000 that our own resources and 
ability would enable us to pay to our own 
people were they sufficiently protected. 

It is on account of these conditions and 


for the reasons stated that I favor the 
pending bill, and they are conditions and 
reasons, I believe, that suffice with a sub- 
stantial majority in each branch of Con- 
gress to induce them to place the measure 
upon the statutes before adjournment on 
March 4th, Igo!. 


WasuineTon, D C, 


German Notes. 


By the Countess Von Krockow. 


HE Germans generally reckoned 
1900 A.D. as the initial year of the 
century, so they are ahead of the 

rest of the world in time as well as in can- 
non and soldiers. Their newspaper re- 
views of the nineteenth century all came 
out twelve months ago; and I am bound 
to say the nineteenth century was so 
graphically described in these reports that 
a sculptor who should take a fancy to 
symbolize it would have an easy task. He 
would only have to make a mighty figure, 
bigger than the figures of all the other 
centuries, dress it in “ machine-made ” 
cloth, cover its head with a “ machine- 
made ” helm, set it on a pedestal repre- 
senting a Krupp gun, with four nozzles 
commanding the four points of the 
world’s compass, and place in one of its 
hands a gun, and in the other microbes. 
For this century—the nineteenth—was 
characterized beyond others by the slaugh- 
ter not only of the highest of animals, 
men—in fact, all the centuries have L2en 
able to do that—but it has likewise, and 
for the first time, got in its grip the tiniest 
of tiny creatures. Supposing, now, that 
the figure were set up in a museum of art 
among the figures of other centuries, then 
this would be: the explanation that a 
teacher should make of its symbolic attri- 
butes: “ The Krupp gun supporting the 
whole must be interpreted as signifying 
that which composed the undermost foun- 
dation of all the rest. Manufacture and 
trade were extended and ‘supported by 
war. The bases of most other centuries 
consist of similar weapons of war: ob- 
serve that of the eighteenth century next 
at hand, which is composed of a cannon, 
too, the only difference being that it is 
carved and chiseled artistically and shows 


the mellow tints of bronze, while the nine- 
teenth century cannon is plain, cold steel. 
But compare the expression of the bodies 
and faces of the two centuries, pray ; why, 
the eighteenth looks languid by juxtapo- 
sition, overdraped, and the drapery over- 
embroidered. And the figure! It is the 
figure of a courtier, a wicked courtier, a 
man who employs large and translucent 
phrases to drape his thoughts with, be 
certain of that. And, besides, look at the 
eyes: the visionary, quixotic fixity of the 
stare on the tablet he raises aloft in his 
right, with the inscription, The Rights of 
Man. Now, take the nineteenth century: 
How simple is his dress; can it be beat? 
No, sir! And his speech, you may be 
sure, coincided; it was most simple and 
close fitting to the theme; showed the 
bone and skeleton of things was slang, in 
fact. No drapery, no folds of rhetoric 
anywhere wisible: we are not saying ex- 
actly that there existed no folds at all. 
One may believe a good many character- 
ized the inward life and thought of this 
century. But outside you have the shape 
and frame of a wholesome, energetic 
young tradesman, if ever one were em- 
bodied. Just compare his muscular, soft 
figure now with the muscular gaunt fig- 
ure of some of the military centuries, or 
the effeminate figure of the sixteenth cen- 
tury! He possesses a tablet, too, only it 
is half in pocket. It reads, The Rights of 
Commerce: and not a flicker of transcen- 
dental visionariness can be detected in his 
eyes.” , 

Thus your German comment on the 
century, which from a real, living pres- 
ence has passed into fable. Of course, 
writers agreed that the important deed 
which the century had effected was the 
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unification of Germany. Probably Italian 
journalists will celebrate the century as 
the unifier of Italy. And why should not 
Americans hail him as the unifier of the 
North and the South? 

Well, well; writing about it makes one 
think of Hercules and the labors he com- 
pleted. Who knows, anyhow, but that 
Hercules is a personification of a century? 

But I intended carrying forward my ac- 
counts of current events in Germany. 
The most important of these was, of 
course, the reopening of the Reichstag, an 
event looked forward tothis year with un- 
wonted interest, inasmuch as the subject 
of the failure of the Emperor to assemble 
it before was to be put to the test of de- 
mand and answer. The Imperial Consti- 
tution namely requires that the Reichstag 
shall grant money supplies in advance of 
expenditures, just as the Prussian Consti- 
tution requires the consent of the Landtag 
to all Government outlays; but just as 
King (afterward Emperor) William I 
and Bismarck went ahead as they liked, 
expending money on the army in spite of 
the Prussian Constitution and its written 
clauses, Bismarck taking occasion once to 
say to the angry Landtag: “ Where the 
Might is at hand, there is no need of a 
Right,” so had Emperor William IT and 
his advisers gone ahead and spent what 
they saw fit on the China expedition. In 
the earlier case a violent, long-enduring 
conflict between the throne and the peo- 
ple, the Government and the deputies, had 
been the result of the King’s arbitrari- 
ness ; so the question was what will be the 
result of this last offense against the Con- 
stitution on the part of the Government of 
William II? In the earlier case the Gov- 
ernment had at last humbled itself so far 
as to beg a sort of pardon by asking for 
“ indemnity :” a magic something that no- 
body can define. And as the troops that 
the money had been spent on had mean- 
while gained a successful war, the sullen 
Landtag members granted the thing, this 
Indemnity, which really seems to mean 
“all right, our grudge is at an end.” But 
this time the troops that had been fitted 
out with unconstitutional money had lit- 
tle to show for themselves. So what 
would happen? 

A good many deputies went up to the 
House stark and stiff with resentment, re- 
calling to mind the old historic conflict 
and the old patriots ; and perhaps some of 
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them pictured to themselves the looks 
they would wear and the tones they would 
use when responding to the modern Bis- 
marck, Chancellor von Biilow. But all 
came to naught ; the starch was taken out 
of the sails of opposition beforehand, be- 
cause, contrary to experience and against 
expectation, the Government was not 
overbearing, Biilow was not arrogant 
and defying. He agreed with the House! 
So; how are you going to be able to fight 
if your opponent steps over to your side? 
It is impossible! The members went 
home quite nonplussed. The Chancellor 
had agreed right off that the Constitution 
had been sinned against, and he begged 
“indemnity ;” he took the responsibility 
of the Emperor’s doings on himself. And 
the Minister of War had said similarly 
that he took the responsibility of the 
Emperor’s China speeches on himself. 
What amiability, what urbanity, all 
round; toward the Emperor and toward 
the humble House. The honest burgher 
of a Reichstag deputy found his anchors 
of resentment washed away by the tides 
of these soft Ministerial speeches; and 
yet, tho he felt dumbly aware that all was 
not as it should be, that the early patriots 
would not have struck sail and hauled in 
their pennon so easily, yet, when you go 
to the bottom fact, what can the Reichs- 
tag do? It has no instrument to its hand 
to punish King or councillor. The Min- 
isters say they take the responsibility, but 
what solid meaning has the phrase? Why, 
none whatever, because Ministers are be- 
yond the hand of Parliament. They are 
responsible only to the sovereign who ap- 
points them. Once Bismarck thanked 
God in open Parliament that Ministers in 
Prussia are accountable only to the King. 

A few days later, when the matter was 
brought up of the Office of the Interior 
having demanded of the Central Union 
of Manufacturers fifteen thousand marks 
for agitating in the press of the country 


in favor of the bill for punishing with 7 


penal servitude attempts of strikers to 
hinder “scabs” from working, the like 
scene occurred. The Chancellor rose to 
his feet, agreed with the complaining dep- 
uties that a grave fault had been commit- 
ted; but that was all. The Minister of 
the Interior, Count Posadowsky, whom 
they wished to hold responsible, was pro- 
tected, as heretofore, by the Crown. 
Never has a Minister been removed or 
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fallen at the censure or demand of the 
House; but only at the will of the King. 

Yesterday again an interpellation was 
introduced respecting the refusal of the 
Government to receive President Kriiger. 
It was the ardent wish of the people that 
he be received ; and the form in which the 
application of the Boer President was de- 
nied hurt the public sense of sympathy. 
The conventional excuse to the effect that 
a proposed journey of the Emperor would 
prevent his being in Berlin was made. 
But whereas in other cases cases this pre- 
text had always been actually carried out, 
in the case of Kriiger it had not been; the 
Emperor had stayed at home,and so made 
it plain to the world that to embarrass- 
ment mortification of the President was 
intentionally added. _ The Government 
had not only turned away from a pleading 
dog, it had kicked the dog. The popular 
heart burnt. Is the Emperor the Em- 
peror of Germans, or only the grandson 
of England’s Queen, that less regard 
should have been paid to German wishes 
than to the wishes of the English Queen’s 
cabinet? 

And again the Chancellor spoke, again 
spoke conciliatingly, taking all responsi- 
bility upon himself. Brave man! | 

But the Center and Social-Democratic 
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parties are determined to at least try to 
give a substantial meaning to this phrase, 
the responsibility of Ministers. Their 
bills are not yet introduced, but they will 
be brought before the Reichstag during 
the course of the winter, when it will be 
the office of your correspondent to record 
their contents and the fate they meet with. 

In the meanwhile the budget is being 
discussed. Seventy-four per cent. of it 
go for the army and navy. More than 
ever ! ; 

Trade is flourishing at the end of the 
century ; commerce is flourishing, manu- 
facturers are flourishing, the Agrarian 
League and its corn laws are flourishing: 
so are the police. 

The only thing which has not advanced 
since ’48, the revolutionary year, is lib- 
erty. The end of the century shows a de- 
cline in the liberty of the individual, of 
the press and of the university. 

But then—these liberties are not worked 
and fought and died for; but only trade. 
The sculptor’s figure representing the 
nineteenth century should be given an 
accessory figure—-a henchman or banner 
bearer representing the nineteenth cen- 
tury’s governments, cabinets and kings, 
and the inscription on the banner should 
read: “ Make way for Trade!” 

BERLIN, GERMANY. | 


Anxiety. 
By Harriet McEwen Kimball. 
F AINT hearts, who toil and pray, but The Lord of love may hear as tho 


doubt 
If God will grant! 
Theirs is the harvest who in trust 
Do sow and plant, 
Nor ponder whether it will be 
Or full or scant. 


If once it fail, with diligence 
They sow again; 

Another year will surely bring 
The needed rain, 

The needed sun, to fill the fields 
With fuller grain! 


He heard us not, 

But never yet the prayer of faith 
Hath he forgot; 

Some day his word will fruitful make 
Each waiting spot. 


We rise betimes, as if our zeal 
That word could speed ; 

We eat the bread of carefulness, 
That cannot feed; 

Delaying rest, we only add 
Sore need to need. 


Oh, happy they who quietly 


Anticipate 


The blessing he will shower down, 


Or soon or late! 


They toil, they pray, aright; their faith 
His will can wait. 


Portsmouth, N. H. 





Respect for Law. 
By Jane Addams, 


FounpER AND HEAD ReEsIDENT oF Hutt House, CuIcaco. 


ACH naticn, and each section of a na- 
tion so large as ours, has its own 
problems and difficulties, many of 

them so subtle and intricate that it is 
almost impossible for an outsider to 
judge of them fairly. It is, moreover, 
the essence of self-government that it 
shall be local in administration, in order 
that special difficulties shall be met by the 
people who live among them, and who 
thus understand them better than an out- 
sider possibly could. 

We are obliged to remember all this 
when we speak of the problems which 
face the present generation of Southern 
men. Added to all the difficulties of re- 
construction and the restoration of a 
country devastated by war, they must 
deal with that most intricate of all prob- 
lems—the presence of two alien races. 
Admitting all this, and making due al- 


lowances for differences of standpoint, 
it still remains true that certain well 
established principles underlie all self- 
government, and that to persistently dis- 
regard these principles is to endanger 


self-government itself. When this disre- 
gard constantly occurs any section of a 
self-governing country has a right to 
enter its protest against any other section, 
just as the civilized nations interfere with 
any one nation whose public acts throw 
back the whole of civilized progress. 
Before entering this protest, however, 
in regard to the increasing number of 
negro lynchings occurring in the South, 
we must remember that many of the most 
atrocious public acts recorded in history 
have been committed by men who had 
convinced themselves that they were do- 
ing right. They either proceeded upon a 
false theory of conduct, or—what is much 
worse—they later invented a theory of 
conduct to cover and support their deeds. 
One of these time-honored false the- 
ories has been that criminality can be sup- 
pressed and terrorized by exhibitions of 
brutal punishment ; that crime can be pre- 
vented by cruelty. ; 
Let us then assume that the Southern 
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citizens who take part in and abet the 
lynching of negroes honestly believe that 
that is the only successful method of deal- 
ing with a certain class of crimes; that 
they have become convinced that the 
Southern negro in his present unde- 
veloped state must be frightened and sub- 
dued by terror; that, acting upon this 
theory, they give each lynching full pub- 
licity and often gather together numer- 
ous spectators. We know that at least on 
one occasion excursion trains carried 
thousands of people to view a carefully 
planned lynching, in order that as many 
people as possible might. be thoroughly 
frightened by the spectacle, and terror- 
ized from committing the same crime. 
On this same assumption the living vic- 
tim is sometimes horribly mutilated and 
his body later exhibited. 

Let us give the Southern citizens the 
full benefit of this position, and assume 
that they have set aside trial by jury and 
all processes of law because they have be- 
come convinced that this brutal method of 
theirs is the most efficient method in deal- 
ing with a peculiar class of crime com- 
mitted by one race against another. 

A most superficial study of history will 
discover that the method of deterring 
crime by horrible punishment has been 
tried many times and that it particularly 
distinguishes the dealing with those 
crimes which a so-called lower class has 
committed against its superior. 

It betrays the existence of the essen- 
tially aristocratic attitude, founded upon 
a contempt for the inferior class—a belief 
that they cannot be appealed to by reason 
and fair dealing, but must be treated 
upon the animal plane, bullied and ter- 
rorized. 

This attitude is particularly discernible 
when the lower class evinces a tendency 
toward democratic development, toward 
asserting their human claim as_ such, 
when they assert their rights rather than 
ask for privileges. 

We recall that the years preceding the 
French Revolution were the years in 
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which the most revolting public execu- 
tions were common in all parts of Paris. 
Fifty spots are still pointed out as the 
scenes of horrible public exposures. A 
man would be taken to one place, where 
his hand would be chopped off, then car- 
ried on a cart to another where he would 
be broken alive on a wheel; and at still 
another his body would be burned, and 
his ashes scattered to the winds. So late 
as 1780 a workingman for stealing some 
linen was condemned to be hung on a 
gibbet and strangled by the public exe- 
cutioner; certainly not because of the 
value of the linen, but because he had 
dared to touch the property of the class 
above hisown. He must be made an ex- 
ample of, his temerity must be well pun- 
ished and a repetition prevented among 
his fellows. And who was responsible 
for this torture, strangling and burning? 
The old nobility and monarchists, who 
honestly believed that this method of ter- 
rorizing was the only possible way to 
control the common people, who were so 
far inferior to themselves that they could 
not be appealed to by humane methods. 

It is thus the people were prepared for 
the guillotine, and it was only because 
they were hardened by such scenes as 
these that they could have endured the 
sights of the Revolution. 

The English records of crime were 
never so full as when the penalties were 
most severe; when poaching—that arch 
crime against the upper classes—was 
punished by death; when the grinning 
skulls of thieves were exposed upon Lon- 
don Bridge; when, in short, the nobility 
made and executed the laws for the pop- 
ulace whose uprisings they feared. 

It was because the gentle folk heard 
the rumblings of the Chartist movement 
that they were thus incensed and they 
went so far that they even succeeded in 
stirring up the law abiding country Eng- 
lishman so that he went to burning hay 
ricks and attacking the houses of the 
country gentry in his desire to get even 
_ the atrocities committed against 

im. 

Punishments of this sort rise to un- 
speakable atrocities when the crimes of 
the so-called inferior class affect the prop- 
erty and persons of the superior; and 
when the situation is complicated by race 
animosity, as it is at present in the South, 
by the feeling of the former slave owner 
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to his former slave, whom he is now bid- 
den to regard as his fellow citizen, we 
have the worst possible situation for at- 
tempting this method of punishment. 
But, whether tried at its best or worst, 
this method has always failed, and—more 
than that—has reacted to the moral 
degradation of all concerned. 

We would send this message to our 
fellow citizens of the South who are once 
more trying to suppress vice by violence: 
That the bestial in man, that which leads 
him to pillage and rape, can never be con- 
trolled by public cruelty and dramatic 
punishment, which too often cover fury 
and revenge. That violence is the most 
ineffectual method of dealing with crime, 
the most preposterous attempt to incul- 
cate lessons of self control. A com- 
munity has a right to protect itself from 
the criminal, to restrain him, to segre- 
gate him from the rest of society. But 
when it attempts revenge, when it pur- 
suades itself that exhibitions of cruelty 
result in reform, it shows itself ignorant 
of all the teachings of history; it allows 
itself to be thrown back into the savage 
state of dealing with criminality. 

It further runs a certain risk of brutal- 
izing each spectator, of shaking his belief 
in law and order, of sowing seed for fu- 
ture violence. It is certainly doubtful 
whether these scenes could be enacted 
over and over again, save in a community 
in which the hardening drama of slavery 
had once been seen, in which the devas- 
tation of war had taken place; and we 
may be reasonably sure that the next gen- 
eration of the South cannot escape the re- 
sult of the lawlessness and violence which 
are now being indulged in. 

Brutality begets brutality; and pro- 
ceeding on the theory that the negro is 
undeveloped, and therefore must be 
treated in this primitive fashion, is to for- 
get that the immature pay little attention 
to statements, but quickly imitate what 
they see. The nuder-developed are never 
helped by such methods as these, for they 
learn only by imitation. The child who 
is managed by a system of bullying and 
terrorizing is almost sure to be the vicious 
and stupid child. 

And to those Southern citizens who 
claim that this method has been success- 
ful, that in certain localities a lynching 
has, in point of fact, been followed by a 
cessation of the crime of which the 
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lynched man was guilty, we would quote 
the psychologist who tells us that, under 
the influence of certain strong emotions, 
such as fear, certain elements of the self 
can be prevented from coming into action, 
“inhibited,” as they technically call it; 
but that these elements are thus only 
stupefied, or drugged, and sooner or later 
assert themselves with all of their old 
power, if the fuller self be aroused. All 
such inhibitive measures must in the end 
be futile, and, altho they may for a fleet- 
ing moment appear successful, they are 
philosophically and historically unsound. 

To those who say that most of these 
hideous and terrorizing acts have been 
committed in the name of chivalry, in or- 
der to make the lives and honor of women 
safe, perhaps it is women themselves who 
can best reply that bloodshed and arson 
and ungoverned anger have never yet 
controlled lust. On the contrary, that 
lust has always been the handmaid of 
these, and is prone to be found where they 
exist ; that the suppression of the bestial 
cannot be accomplished by the counter 
exhibition of the brutal only. Perhaps it 
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is woman who can best testify that the 
honor of women is only secure in those 
nations and those localities where law and 
order and justice prevail ; that the sight of 
human blood and the burning of human 
flesh has historically been the signal for 
lust ; that an attempt to allay and control 
it by scenes such as those is as ignorant 
as it is futile and childish. 

And if a woman might venture to add 
another word on behalf of her sex, that 
the woman who is protected by violence 
allows herself to be protected as the 
woman of the savage is, and she must 
still be regarded as the possession of man. 
As her lord and master is strong or weak, 
so is the protection which she receives; 
that if she takes brute force as her pro- 
tection, she must also accept the status she 
held when brute force alone prevailed. 

I have purposely treated this subject on 
the theory of its ablest defenders ; I have 
said nothing of the innumerable chances 
of punishing the wrong man; of the many 
other results of lawless methods; I have 
avoided confusing the main issue. 

Cuicaco, IL. 


Some Questions for the New English 


Parliament. 
By Justin McCarthy, M P 


HE recent elections for the new 
School Board of London called 
forth much comment, and even 

some earnest discussion heré notwith- 
standing all the excitement caused by 
the opening of Parliament, the prospect 
of fresh taxation, and the pertinacity 
with which the Boers will insist on carry- 
ing on their struggle despite the procla- 
mation of Lord Roberts that the war is 
over. The ominous fact about the 
School Board elections is that they show 
a great falling off in the numbers who 
voted for the candidates throughout the 
vast and varied constituency which the 
London School Board represents. Some 
writers in the newspapers are inclined to 
regard this fact as an evidence that the 
great question of popular education is 
losing its hold upon public interest and 
they ask us what is to happen if the ever- 
increasing demand for education among 
the toiling. classes and the poor should 


be accompanied by an ever-decreasing 
interest in the spread of that education 
on the part of those to whom the country 
looks for the means of supplying it. I 
do not, for myself, believe there is any 
substantial ground for such gloomy ap- 
prehensions and I think that the excite- 
ment caused during the last year and a 
half by the approach and progress of the 
South African campaign must have had 
a good deal to do with the lack of interest 
lately shown in other subjects of a far 
deeper annd more abiding national im- 
portance. But it is quite certain that the 
question of national education is still 
one which demands all the vigilance and 
all the energy of English statesmanship 
to keep up with its requirements and that 
the new Parliament will have to find some 
time for its prosaic and unheroic details. 
The whole scheme of national education 
in England is little more than thirty years 
of age. Until that scheme was promul- 
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gated and carried through England had 
practically no system of national educa- 
tion whatever. If a man had money 
there were schools and colleges: enough 
to which he could send his children—if 


he had only enough of weekly earnings. 


with which to keep his family from star- 
vation then his children had to go abso- 
lutely untaught, unless the squire or the 
parson, or some benevolent institution 
or individual would provide for their 
teaching as a matter of charity. 

The system which provided for the 
education of all, however poor, in Ger- 
many and Holland for centuries, and in 
most of your American States since they 
came into existence, was absolutely un- 
known in this country. The government 
of Mr. Gladstone in 1870 created the first 
system of national and compulsory edu- 
cation for England and Wales. Out of 
that act came the present system of 
School Boards. The members of these 
School Boards are elected once in every 
three years by a thoroughly popular 
suffrage, and the School Board system 
is more liberal than our Parliamen- 
tary system, inasmuch as it recognizes 
no disqualification of sex in the candi- 
dates and admits a woman if elected 
to become a member of a School Board. 
Education under the board system may 
be described as compulsory, and the pay- 
ment of school fees for tuition is required 
where the parents can be shown to have 
the means of payment, but the effect of 
the whole system is that education is pro- 
vided for all and that the parents must 
send their children to school. 

There was much difficulty when the 
system was first started in establishing 
a compromise among the claims of the 
various religious denominations. Some 
of the religious sects were opposed to 
any system of education from which 
religious teaching was excluded, while 
on the other hand the great Noncon- 
formist bodies in general insisted that the 
public funds obtained from the taxation 
of all sects and classes must not be ex- 
pended on any teaching but that of the 
secular education, as to the value of 
which all sects and classes were agreed. 
The controversy which at one time threat- 
ened to wreck the whole scheme was to 
a great extent settled by a compromise 
which allowed to religious teaching its 
separate hours and opportunities, while 
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providing and even enforcing the secular 
education for all whose condition did 
not allow them to secure it for their chil- 
dren out of their own means. 

Some.of the foremost men and women 
in the country took an active and con- 
stant part in ;the management of the 
School Boards. I can well remember 
when Professor Huxley was a member 
of the London School Board and was un- 
failing in his attendance at its meetings 
and in his devotion to its work. Many 
leading members of both houses of Par- 
liament have been and are hard working 
members of the School Boards, and I 
know of one distinguished member of a 
distinguished family, the Hon. Lyulph 
Stanley—an old friend, by the way, of 
James Russell Lowell—who seems to 
have given up his Parliamentary career 
altogether in order to devote himself to 
the work of the London School Board. 
The fact that women can be and are mem- 
bers of the School Boards gives to these 
institutions a new and peculiar interest 
and opens up to women in England a new 
path of usefulness and distinction. At 
one time the interest taken by the general 
public in the work and the progress of 
the School Boards was keen and almost 
universal and we used to follow the prog- 
ress of this or that great educationa! con- 
troversy in the School Boards with a 
close attention and sometimes a keen 
partisanship very like the attention and 
the partisanship created by the struggles 
of the parties in the House of Commons. 
Of late years we have heard but little 
concerning the religious controversy, and 
the main struggle may be fairly enough 
described for the general reader as a 
contest between those who are willing 
to spend money liberally in the cause and 
for the spread of education and those 
whose chief anxiety seems to be that the 
ratepayers shall not be taxed more highly 
than is absolutely necessary to meet the 
inevitable demands of educational work. 

I must say that my own sympathies 
go with those who hold that the educa- 
tion of the people—that is to say of the 
poorer classes—is about the last national 
purpose to which a _ parsimonious 
watchfulness ought to be rigorously and 
constantly applied. I should be inclined, 
were I a statesman, to economize on any- 
thing else rather than on the education 


of the children who are soon to -be the_ 


ee 
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men and women of England. A friend 
of mine who takes an active interest in 
the School Board question has a scheme 
which he hopes to press forward some 
time, a scheme which would provide ‘for 
the removal of the School Board chil- 
dren of the large cities and towns into 
districts set apart in the healthful open 
country, where they might pass their 
years of study as the children of the 
wealthy now do at Eton and Oxford 
and Cambridge. Such a scheme as this 
would, of course, involve a great increase 
of the national expenditure on education, 
but my friend contends that it would be 
_an expenditure of the most truly eco- 
nomic kind, and that the nation would 
find itself immensely the gainer in the 
end. I only mention this idea as one 
illustration of the general difference of 
opinion which exists between the Pro- 
gressives and the Moderates, as the two 
great parties are called in the London 
School Board. The falling off in public 
interest shown by the diminished voting 
at the late School Board elections -has 
caused some alarm among the friends of 
education, but I feel sure that we have 
merely passed through a season of com- 
parative apathy and that when we have 
ceased drumming and trumpeting over 
the military triumphs in South Africa 
the new Parliament will find that there 
is much yet to be done for the cause of 
popular education before it can quietly 
settle down to the old struggle between 
the two front benches of the House of 
Commons—in other words, between the 
men who are in office and the men who 
want to turn them out and install them- 
selves in the ministerial seats. 

Then there is another question, and 
one which will come more speedily and 
more pressingly forward to claim the at- 
tention of the new Parliament. I need 
hardly say that I refer to the Irish ques- 
tion. The Irish Nationalist party will 
meet the House of Commons in the com- 
ing year under conditions much changed 
indeed from those which prevailed dur- 
ing the last ten years. After the fall and 
the death of Parnell the Irish Nationalist 
party became broken up by divisions 
for which at one time there seemed little 
hope of reconciliation. Up to that time 
the people of Ireland at home and abroad 
looked to the Irish Parliamentary party 
as the guide and director of all political 
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action. After the disappearance of Par- 
nell, however, the strength of the party 
began to be wasted upon internal contro- 
versies and the Irish people themselves 
were coming to be divided into the fol- 
lowers of this man and the followers of 
that man and the followers of that other 
man, with the inevitable result that many 
found themselves losing heart and not a 
few were beginning to abandon all faith 
in Parliamentary action. Then the Irish 
people, under the influence, mainly, of 
one man’s initiative energy, took the mat- 
ter into their own hands and determined 
to create a Parliamentary party for them- 
selves which should recognize no divis- 
ions and no sets, should bear the names 
of no party leaders and should represent 
in the House of Commons the national 
will of the Irish people and nothing else. 
The man who started and organized this 
new movement is Mr. William O’Brien, 
who sat for many years in the House of 
Commons and has now once again a seat 
there, but who for some time remained 
out of Parliament because of his con- 
viction that under the existing conditions 
the time spent there by an Irish National 
member was really only time wasted. 
Mr. O’Brien is a man absolutely disin- 
terested and entirely devoted to the Na- 
tional cause. He has the eloquence of 
passionate conviction and he knows how 
to touch every chord of the Irish heart. 
I do not know whether he has the quali- 
ties which are necessary to make a great 
Parliamentary leader or whether he has 
any vocation for such a part, but he will 
always be a power with the Irish people. 
The movement which formed the United 
Irish League out of the wreck and welter 
of the organization once so splendidly 
conducted by Parnell is entirely of his 
inspiration, and it has given to the Irish 
National movement a new start in the 
new Parliament. If there were a states- 
man in the present English Government _ 
who was really qualified to deal with a 
great domestic crisis and who had the 
inspiration to turn his head that way he 
would see that there is but one policy 
possible for dealing with Irish discontent, 
and that policy is the establishment of 
a Home Rule Parliament in Ireland to 
legislate for purely Irish affairs. Ireland 
merely asks what Canada has got, what 
every province of the Australasian Com- 
monwealth has got, what every State in 
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the American Republic has got, the 
right of managing her own local affairs 
for herself. One may venture to think 
that the English statesmen of a near- 
coming generation will wonder what 
English statesmen of to-day could have 
been thinking about when they refused 
to accept Mr. Gladstone’s measure of 
Home Rule. I feel convinced that the 
coming session of Parliament will at all 
events make it clear to the House of 
Commons that the Irish question stops 
the way and that the Ministers who have 
not the brains and the energy to accom- 
plish the settlement of that question will 
have little chance of approaching the 
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settlement of any other legislative prob- 
lem for some time to come. The con- 
vention of the United Irish League which 
has just been sitting in Dublin, and which 
is described even by the most hostile 
newspapers as the greatest meeting of 
delegates ever held in Ireland, has clearly 
and decisively declared the policy of the 
Irish National party in the House of 
Commons, and the approaching session 
of ‘Parliament will make it evident that 
Home Rule is not dead, as English Con- 
servatives have lately been fondly im- 
agining, but has got a new lease of Ife 
and is very much alive indeed. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


A Lesson from the “Arabian Nights.” 


By Maurice Maeterlinck. 


I, 


CHANCED to-day to take up a copy 
of the “ Arabian Nights ” in the very 
remarkable translation recently pub- 

lished by Dr. Mardrus, and I marveled at 
the extraordinary picture it gives of the 
ancient, long-vanished civilizations. Not 
in the Odyssey or the Bible, in Xenophon 
or Plutarch, could their teaching be more 
clearly set forth. There is one story that 
the Sultana Schahrazade tells—it is one 
of the very finest the volume contains— 
that reveals a life as pure and admirable 
as mankind has ever known; a life replete 
with beauty, happiness and love; spon- 
taneous and vivid, intelligent, flourishing 
and refined; an abundant life that, to a 
certain point, comes as near to truth as a 
life well can. It is, in many respects, al- 
most as perfect in its moral as in its ma- 
terial civilization. And the pillars on 
which this incomparable structure of hap- 
piness rests—like pillars of light support- 
ing the light—are formed of ideas of jus- 
tice so delicate, counsels of wisdom so 
deeply penetrating, that we of to-day, be- 
ing less fine in grain, less eager and buoy- 
ant; have lost the power to formulate or 
to discern them. And for all that, this 
palace of felicity, that harbors a moral life 
so active and vigorous, so graciously 
grave, so noble—this palace, wherein the 
purest and holiest wisdom governs the 
pleasures of rejoicing mankind—is in its 


entirety based on so great an injustice, is 
inclosed by so vast,so profound, so fright- 
ful an iniquity, that the wretchedest man 
of us all would shrink in dismay from its 
glittering, gem-bestrewn threshold. But 
of this iniquity they who abide in that 
marvelous dwelling have never the faint- 
est suspicion. It would seem that they 
never draw near to a window; or that, 
should one by some chance fly open and 
reveal to their sorrowful gaze the misery 
strewn in the midst of revels and feast- 
ing, they still would be blind to the crime 
which was infinitely more revolting, in- 
finitely more monstrous, than the most 
appalling misery : the crime of the slavery 
—above all, the degradation—of their 
women. For these, however exalted their 
position, and at the moment even when 


they are speaking-‘to the men round about 


themof goodnessand justness ; when they 
arereminding them of their most touching 
and generous duties—these women never 
are more than mere objects of pleasure, 
to be bought, or sold, or given away, in 
a moment of gratitude, ostentation or 
drunkenness, to any barbarous or loath- 
some master. 
I. 


“ They tell us,” says the beautiful slave 
Nozhatan, as, concealed behind a curtain 
of silk and of pearls, she speaks to Prince 
Sharkan and the wise men of the king- 
dom ; “ they tell us that the Khalif Omar 
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set forth one night, in the company of the 
venerable Aslam Abou-Zeid, and that he 
beheld, far away from his palace, a fire 
that was burning, and drew near, as he 
thought that his presence might perhaps 
be of service. And he saw a poor woman 
who was kindling wood underneath a 
caldron, and by her side there were two 
little miserable children, groaning most 
piteously. And Omar said, ‘ Peace unto 
thee, O woman! What dost thou here, 
alone in the night and cold?’ And she 
answered, ‘ Lord, I am making this wa- 
ter to boil that my children may drink, 
who perish of hunger and cold; but for 
the misery we have to bear Allah will 
surely one day ask reckoning of Omar 
the Khalif.’ And the Khalif, who was in 
disguise, was much moved, and he said to 
her, ‘ But dost thou think, O woman, that 
Omar can know of thy wretchedness, see- 
ing that he does not relieve it?’ And she 
answered, ‘ Wherefore then is Omar the 
Khalif if he be unaware of the misery of 
his people and of each one- of his sub- 
jects?’ Then the Khalif was silent and 
he said to Aslam Abou-Zeid, ‘ Let us go 
quickly from hence.’ And he hastened 
until he had reached the storehouse of his 
kitchens, and he entered therein and drew 
forth a sack of flour from the midst of the 
other sacks, and also a jar that was filled 
to the brim with sheep fat, and he said to 
Abou-Zeid, ‘O, Abou-Zeid, help thou me 
to charge these on my back.’ But Abou- 
Zeid refused and he cried, ‘ Suffer that I 
carry them upon my back, O Commander 
of the Faithful.’ And Omar said calmly 
to him, ‘ Wilt thou also, O Abou-Zeid, 
bear the weight of my sins on the Day of 
Resurrection?’ And Abou-Zeid was 
obliged to charge the jar filled with fat 
and the sack of flour on the Khalif’s back. 
And Omar hastened, thus laden, until he 
had once again reached the poor woman ; 
and he took of the flour, and he took of 
the fat, and placed these in the caldron 
over the fire; and with his own hands did 
he then get ready the food ; and he quick- 
ened the fire with his breath, and as he 
bent over, his beard being long, the smoke 
from the wood forced its way through 
the beard of the Khalif. And at last, 
when the food was prepared, Omar of- 
fered it unto the woman and the two little 
children; and with his breath did he cool 
the food while these ate their fill. Then he 
left them the sack of flour and the jar of 
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fat ; and he went on his way and said unto 
Aslam Abou-Zeid, ‘O Abou-Zeid, the 
light from this fire I have seen to-day has 
enlightened me also.’ ” 


e Il. 


__ And it is thus that, a little further on, 
there speaks to a very wise king one of 
five pensive maidens whom this king is 
invited to buy. “ Know thou, O King,” 
she says, “that the most beautiful deed 
one can do is the deed that is disinterest- 
ed. And so do they tell us that in Israel 
once were two brothers, and that one 
asked the other one day, ‘ Of all the deeds 
thou hast done, which was the wicked- 
est?’ And his brother replied, ‘ This: 
As I passed by a hen-roost one day I 
stretched out my arm and I seized a 
chicken and strangled it, and then flung 
it back into the roost. That is the wick- 
edest deed of my life. And thou, O my 
brother, what is thy wickedest action?’ 
And he answered, ‘ That I prayed to AlI- 
lah one day to demand a favor of him. 
For it is only when the soul is simply up- 
gE on high that prayer can be beauti- 
u ¢ ” ? 

And one of her companions, captive 
and slave like herself, also speaks to the 
king: “ Learn to know thyself!” she says. 
“Learn to know thyself! And do thou 
not act till then. And do thou then only 
act in accord with all thy desires, but hav- 
ing great care always lest thou should in- 
jure thy neighbor.” 

To this last formula our morality of 
to-day has nothing to add; nor can we 
conceive a precept that shall be more com- 
plete. At most we could widen somewhat 
the meaning of the word “ neighbor,” 
and expand, extend and highten that of 
the word “injure.” And the book in 
which these words are found is a monu- 
ment of horror, notwithstanding all its 
flowers and its words of wisdom; a store- 
house of tears,and despotism, and slavery. 
And they are all slaves, those who pro- 
nounce these words. A merchant buys 
them, I know not where, and sells them 
to some old hag who teaches them, or has 
them taught, philosophy, poetry, all East- 
ern sciences, in order that one day they 
may become gifts worthy of aking. And 
when their education is finished, and their 
beauty and wisdom call forth the admira- 
tion of all who approach them, the indus- 
trious, prudent old woman does indeed 
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offer them to a very wise, very just king. 
And when this very wise, very just king 
has married and tired of them and 
seeks other loves, he will probably bestow 
them (I have forgotten the end of this 
particular story, but this is the invariable 
destiny of all the heroines of these mar- 
velous legends) on his favorite viziers. 
And these viziers will give them 
away in exchange for a vase of 
perfume, for a belt that is studded 
with jewels, or send them, it may be, 
to conciliate a powerful protector, or a 
hideous, but dreaded, rival. And these 
women, so fully conscious of themselves, 
whose gaze can penetrate so deep into the 
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consciousness of others; these women, 
who forever are pondering the loftiest, 
grandest problems of justice, of the mo- 
rality of men and of nations, never throw 
one questioning glance on their fate, or 
for one instant suspect the abominable in- 
justice whereof they are the victims. Nor 
do those suspect it either who listen to 
them, and love and admire them, and un- 
derstand them. And we who marvel at 
this—we who also reflect on justice and 
virtue, on pity and love—are we so sure 
that they who come after us shall not 
some day find, in our present social condi- 
tion, a spectacle equally disconcerting and 
amazing ? 
BrussE.ts, BeLcium. 


A Modern Seminar. 
By Zillah M, Sherman. : 


N the interest of my specialty I had 
wandered among the graduate de- 
partments of the eastern universities, 

and understanding that “Croesus,” the 
western center of learning, was exploit- 
ing what it termed the scientific study of 
English, I had drifted there in the hope 
of realizing the suggestive potency of 
this progressive phrase. 

At last I was present at the seminar, 
representing “advanced work” in Words- 
worth, and was to illustrate the advan- 
tages of applying the positive method 
to the study of English. My glance, that 
had rested upon the professor, whose 
manner seemed to carry an omnipresent 
wonder at the achievement of professor- 
ship, traveled with keen interest over the 
ten or twelve persons, ranging in age, 
possibly, from twenty-five to forty-five, 
who had met for the scholarly mining 
of the poet of the simplicities. Presently 
the professor, mustering all the phara- 
phernalia that go to build the scholarly 
expression, said: 

“Miss Hailing, will you give-us your 
report?” 

““T have been impressed,” began Miss 
Hailing, “in again taking up Words- 
worth,” 

Her impression I lost, for a young man 
at my side, whom I had casually met, 
whispered in my _ ear,. “She takes 
her Ph.D. soon!” and he looked 


the serious importance of the in- 
formation. With accelerating interest, 
I gazed upon the feminine aspirant for 
the hights of Ph.D.-ism. I flattered my- 
self that the scholar in me had totally 
submerged frivolous, personal curiousity, 
but there must have been some traces of 
this mundane propensity left in my im- 
perfect organism, for not even the halo of 
the approaching Ph.D. could blind my 
eyes to the earthly vision of the woman ; 
and just like any common individual, who 
had never heard or cared that Wordsworth 
was a potent force in summoning English 
poetry from the misty depths of artifi- 
cialty, I couldn’t help seeing that the un- 
compromising stiffness of a mortar-board 
was a rather trying setting for a large, 
round face bearing the indelible marks 
of the forties, and I observed that not 
even the scholarly folds of the black 
gown possessed the subtlety altogether to 
disguise the stumpy lines of middle age. 
Ah, I mused, scholarly monasticism must 
be a great refuge for women of that type. 
Then I peremptorily called my rioting 
fancy from such heresy to listen to the 
words of the scholar, for the atmosphere 
had generated great expectations, and — 
probably my flimsy speculations had 
caused me to lose some nuggets of 
“ original research.” 

“Nature was to Wordsworth a living 
power—carefully note the word living.” 
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I noted the term and was living in hopes 
for the illumining revelation thereon. 
“One finds in the Prelude the subject of 
our study to-day, the reference to Nature 
in terms of personality. Note the ex- 
pressions ‘ Ye Presences of Nature in the 
sky, Ye Visions of the hills (notice that 


bresences and Visions begin with capi- - 


tals in the edition that we are using) 
‘And Souls of lonely places!’ and the 
fine gradation in the apostrophe, Pres- 
ences, Visions, Souls, rising from the 
visible to the invisible. 
poet felt the life giving principle pulsat- 
ing through all Nature finds definite 
expression in the fine passage beginning 
‘I felt the sentiment of Being spread o’er 
all that moves and all that seemeth still.’ 
The use of the word Being there shows 
wonderful, poetic insight ; if he had trav- 
eled through the whole range of the 
English language he could not have 
found a term so clearly and vitally to 
convey his conception here.” Here. I 
languidly wondered if the subject could 
be considered as thoroughly exhausted 
without taking into consideration the 
other languages, French, German, Greek, 
Latin, to say nothing of the unknown 
possibilities of the African dialects. And 
then a thin, dark, serious looking young 
man, who peered through glasses lending 
the traditional scholarly air to his counte- 
nance, threw out the speculation whether 
the term Being might denote a tinge of 
Hegelian thought, whereupon the pro- 
fessor’s ready instincts seized upon the 
suggestion here offered. 

“ Ah—er—yes, indeed,” he ejaculated, 
“ most pregnant opportunity for research 
—it might be well, Mr. Higgins; for you 
carefully to follow out this idea—you 
might make something of it.” I was be- 
ginning to recognize the advantage of 
the “ scientific ” method. Truly, close, ac- 
curate observation has its reward, I 
mused, while Mr. Higgins made a note 
in his notebook, seeing, doubtless, the 
embryo of a full fledged thesis. 

As Miss Hailing proceeded in her 
journeythrough the Prelude my imitative 
conscientiousness allowed none of the 
words to be “noted” to escape, and 
when she had finished, leaving no doubts 
permissible as to plenary, Wordsworth- 
ian inspiration, my notebook had reached 
voluminous proportions. 

Mr. Flint, who followed, proved him- 


And that the © 
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self to be an inventor, displaying a ma- 
chine with his latest improvements on 
“tone color.” I followed his elaborate 
diagrams on the board with a hopeless 
bewilderment mingled with admiration 
for work that had reached such a 
hight of originality as to render it safe 
from comprehension. I inwardly ap- 
plauded the professor’s tact in suppress- 
ing signs of mystification and ennui, as 
he every now and then ejaculated an en- 
couraging, safe, “ Ah, yes, I see—ah, 
very good!” 

The strain was becoming a little 
too much for my senses, not as yet 
completely initiated into the  scien- 
tific study of English, and in the midst 
of Mr. Flint’s strident tones I found 
my thoughts wandering from his self 
devised machine applied to Words- 
worthian meter to his personality. Mr. 
Flint’s appearance had a simple, home- 
spun air, suggestive of acquaintance 
with some remote Western ranch. Well, 
that is as it should be, I mused; we have 
heard a great deal to-day about the aris- 
tocratic sin of the exclusion of educa- 
tional privilege. As Mr. Flint indus- 
triously turned the cranks of his instru- 
ment upon Wordsworth’s lines he spoke 
of Pomes and Potry with a nonchalance 
showing an independent freedom from 
a devotion to the authorized pronuncia- 
tion of these terms. But probably when 
this young man goes out to Oshcaluma 
High School, I ruminated, armed with 
a Ph.D., it will not be too critical of that 
unseen power—literary feeling. Again 
I was so unprogressive as to tolerate the 
momentary suspicion whether this young 
man, of the “noble, home spun type,” 
would not be a more congruous member 
of society in the character of a guardian 
of poultry rather than as an aspiring stu- 
dent of English poetry. Finally, when 
Mr. Flint ceased to work his machine, 
there was an audible sigh of relief and 
we were soon listening to the sound of 
the strokes of Miss Wane’s scholarly 
pick-ax, somewhat light, possibly, I 
thought for the mines of “ original re- 
search.” As the result of the first stroke 
of her dainty tool, she declared that she 
had been much. interested in following 
the development in this autobiographical 
poem of the poet’s faculties. The pro- 
fessor obligingly greeted this as tho it 


had originated in Miss Wane’s fertile 
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brain, and my erratic fancy at once ex- 
pressed its approval of the fact that even 
a professor doesn’t always let slip the 
opportunity to be obliging t> a pretty 
woman. How daintily she handled her 
voluminous notes, and how well she read 
her quotations! She looked a very en- 
gaging stage Portia in her cap and gown, 
playing at scholarly earnestness with the 
serious Wordsworthian contemplations. 
An obliging whisper from my omniscient 
neighbor informed me that Miss Wane 
belonged to a prominent family—“ Tired 
of society and that sort of thing, you 
know, ambitious to be a scholar, took her 
A.B., and is now working for an A.M. 
Good looking, isn’t she?”” And I imag- 
ined the heart under the somewhat 
shabby coat giving a tumultuous leap in 
futile appreciation of the unapproachable 
glories of Miss Wane, whom in my 
mind’s eye I saw, after her present whim 
had lost its zest, again in her natural, 
bright environment, the fascinating 
center of a coterie of correctly, unassail- 
ably attired young men not too disturb- 
ingly interested in literary problems. 
When Miss Wane arrived at the “ culmi- 
nation” of Wordsworth’s power, to my 
dismay, I discovered that, in listening 
to her charming intonation, I had neg- 
lected to inscribe a single note in my 
notebook of her discoveries, so when I 
heard my information neighbor saying 
“T have given my attention to the use 
of colors in the Prelude ” my pencil once 
more resumed its reverential attitude. 
His notebook, I perceived, displayed an 
accurately tabulated scheme of colors, 
in which blue, green, et cetera, figured. 
He asserted with careful fidelity the num- 
ber of times that he had found the term 
green, for instance, proceeding with his 
encyclopedic task until he had run 
through the whole gamut of the rain- 
bow. This accomplished, his devotion 
to the scientific attitude received the 
final act of adoration in the remark, 
“T have not as yet drawn the deduc- 
tions from my work.” I thought this 
a commendable posture in the case of 
an investigator, and likewise a very 
safe one. I recalled the fact, too, that 
this young man had confided to me that 
he was working for an A.M. and that as 
soon as he succeeded in securing to his 
name these potent addenda he felt pretty 
sure of getting a position that would 


bring him a thousand a year, and I mused 
that scholarship to-day is by no means 
a visionary dream, it has its marketable 
value, and, no doubt, with such a visible 
star looming in his horizon, there would 
be sufficient stimulus for the continuation 
of the mathematical operation from the 
immortal ode down through the naiveté 
of “ Alice Fell.” I recognized, too, in 
this treatment of poetry something accu- 
rately definite, enjoying emancipation 
from the trammels of literary mood, for 
could not one always count, and so utilize 
many barren moments? But at this 
juncture Miss Hailing queried if there 
were not some special significance in the 
poet’s frequent use of “ green,” suggest- 
ing that, possibly, it was his devotion to 
Nature that had impelled him so often to 
utilize this garb of wood and field. This 
seemed to impress all, I noted, as a rare 
mark of discernment, and I couldn’t help 
wondering if this prismatic hue were not 
rather common among the poets, to 
be immediately succeeded by the re- 
minder that such literary leaps were 
unscientific; the only way in which to 
settle the question was the submitting 
all the poets to an actual dye- 
count, and I became sad as I thought 
of the length of the process, extending 
from Homer, say, down through modern, 
brilliant, poetical impressionism. Ah-— 
“hope springs eternal in the human 
breast ”—perhaps here was material for 
another thesis. 

At the end of the various contests with 
the Prelude that followed, showing a pro- 
nounced ingenuity in the application to 
it of the sciences of botany, natural his- 
tory and mathematics, I possessed a min- 
gled consciousness that this poem was a 
sort of a medley of a flower garden and 
zoological curiosities, the whole _ illu- 
mined by a brilliant coloring, in which 
large splashes of green predominated. 
I also observed that the professor never 
deviated from his faith in future revela- 
tion when each contestant left the deduc- 
tions from his work—unknown quanti- 
ties. 

When the great clock chanted that 
eleven hours of one day more had passed 
into oblivion and that the two hours de- 
voted to “advanced work” in Words- 
worth were no more, I closed my note- 
book full of potential theses, and as I 
passed from the jaded light of the lecture 
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room out into the sunlit air I sympa- 
thetically thought of the “ Scholar 
Gypsey ” and through my brain drifted 
Arnold’s lines : 


“ Come, let me read the oft-read tale again! 
The story of the Oxford scholar poor, ; 
Of pregnant parts and quick, inventive brain, 


Who, tired of knocking at preferment’s door, 
One summer morn forsook 

His friends and went to learn the gypsy lore, 
pan Soepied the world with that wild brother- 

ood, 
And came, as most men thought, to little good, 
But came to Oxford and his friends no more! ” 
ASHTABULA, OHIO. 


Pico Coyote and Swivel-Ears. 


By Dane 


LD PICO the Coyote was lying 
against the cool side of a dry wash 
on the edge of the Santa Ana 

river-hottom in Southern California, and 
trying to sleep until evening. But the 
fleas insisted upon running across his 
empty stomach and he got sand in his ear 
trying to scratch without getting up, and 
at last, losing all patience, he jumped to 
his feet whimpering. 

When Pico was young they called him 
Sniffler, but when he grew up they 
changed his name to Pico, for “ pico” 
means sharp in the country in which he 
lived, and his nose grew long and sharp 
like the bill of the mud-hen that lived in 
the tule patches below. Like some other 
sharp-nosed people, Pico was of a peevish 
and prying disposition, and, being a coy- 
ote, he was born unlucky. And he had 
seen sO many square meals disappear into 
sudden holes that life, as he looked back 
upon it, seemed a waste of cactus spines 
and gopher-holes. Conscious of all this 
and of his growing pain, Old Pico Coy- 
ote sat up and scratched the fleas vicious- 
ly, and whimpered to himsetf : 

“T can’t sleep and I can’t rest. The 
fleas eat me up and I starve to death on 
crickets and these disgusting kangaroo- 
rats that eat wormwood bark and spoil 
the flavor of their hind legs. And here I 
am, with my skin sticking to my ribs, and 
the fleas running up and down between 
them. I wish I could find a mouse nest or 
some young birds or a good long-tailed 
lizard or a rabbit! Now, if I just could 
catch a big rabbit and eat him all—and 
bury his head and feet to chew when I 
woke up—I should get fat; but I’ll get 
hide-bound pretty soon if I don’t stretch 
my skin more. By my nose, I'll try old 
Swivel-Ears again; maybe I can catch 
him asleep now, while it is hot. I should 
have got him that last time if he hadn’t 
run down the badger-hole; but it’s just 
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my luck—fleas and cactus thorns and 
badger-holes.” So he grumbled to him- 
self as he sneaked up the high hill and 
looked out over the sage-brush mesa to 
the mountains, where the sun was going 
to set pretty soon. 

The warm, dry wind puffed into his open 
mouth as he dropped panting under a 
rock and gazed out on the plain below. 
He choked and stopped panting. 

“Mf, mf,” he sniffed; “I smell him. 
Heis near. He must be onthe hill. Mff. 
If Ican only make him run down hill!” 
and he started down a little gulch, sniffing 
the scent and walking easy on his padded 
feet so he would not break any sticks. 
The scent grew strong; he caught his 
breath with joy; there he was, under the 
wild buckwheat bush, sleeping, sleeping! 
Hah! Now he would nab him, easy and 
easy, behind the bushes, closer and closer, 
and then! But old Swivel-Ears sat with 
his head against the wild buckwheat and 
his long ears dropped back, while his lit- 
tle split nose worked up and down, breath- 
ing the warm air that smelled of sage- 
brush and alfilaria and cotton-wood and 
dry things ; and his eyes were closed. But 
Pico the Coyote saw his gray rump and 
black tail, and he walked very carefully 
in the sticks, while his eyes changed from 
green to yellow. And all the time Swivel- 
Ears slept in the shade. 

Then Pico Coyote forgot and began to 
breathe hard, ‘ Hah-hee, hah-hee, hah- 
hee,” and Swivel-Ears the Jack-Rabbit 
swung his long ear on a pivot and said to 
himself in his sleep, “ What do I hear?” 
And then he worked his nose. 

“ Mff, what do I smell?” He opened 
his big eyes and bulged them out. 

“ Chee—ee! What! Coyote, coyote!” 
and he jumped through the bush just as 
Pico Coyote landed on top of it with his 
long jaws open, and the shining white 
teeth snapped like a steel trap behind him. 
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Now jack-rabbits do not think very 
much, but Swivel-Ears was old. His 
back was brindled and his ears were 
frayed along the tender edge, and he 
knew Pico mighty well. He had just 
awakened, tho, and he had forgotten 
where he was when he went to sleep; so 
when he jumped he fell right into the 
gulch, and then he did not know where he 
was. He plunged right under the heavy 
sage-brush at the bottom and crouched 
down trembling, with his eyes bulging 
away out and his ears shaking—and then 
old Pico dived in after him. 

At the first smash of brush Swivel-Ears 
shot out from the other side and ran with 
mighty jumps down the mountain side, 
sailing over the sage-brush and rocks and 
dropping, jumping out into the air and 
dropping, with Pico jumping further and 
jumping faster close behind him. Every 
time Swivel-Ears hit the ground it hurt his 
little forefeet, but Coyote had big forelegs 
that did not get hurt, and he gained at 
every jump. Now, Swivel-Ears was still 
half asleep when he started down the 
mountain, but every time he sailed 
through the air and heard Pico breaking 
the brush behind him he woke up some 
more and jumped harder with his hind 
legs. But the first thing he knew Pico lit 
right behind him, panting hoarsely and 
snapping his teeth together. Swivel-Ears 
made one wild jump into a bush to one 
side, while Pico plowed through the 
brush trying to stop. 

Then Swivel-Ears buckled his big ears 
back and ran as fast as he could out over 
the open plain. And everytime he jumped 


‘he woke up some more, and his feet 
seemed to bounce like rubber when he 
struck the ground, and he ran for the 
high mountain to the west, where the sun 
was going to set. And Pico.Coyote ran 
after him, yelping and making a dust; 
but when Swivel-Ears started to run up 
the mountain he stopped, because he knew 
that he could not catch him up hill. 

So old Pico sat down at the foot of the 
mountain and breathed hard through his 
mouth, while Swivel-Ears jumped and 
jumped up the high mountain until he got 
tired and stopped. And Swivel-Ears 
breathed very hard, too, through his little 
split nose, and he trembled as he looked 
down to where Pico the Coyote was limp- 
ing away, for he remembered how he had 
snapped his white teeth when they ran 
down the hill. 

As the sun set behind the great moun- 
tain old Pico stopped on a little mound 
and looked back, and then he began to 
whimper and cry to himself. 

“ Wicka, wicka, woo, my feet are sore; 
wicka, wicka, woo-oo, I’ve got cactus in 
my feet; wy, wy, wy, woo, woo, I wish I 
had something to eat; woo, woo, wuh, 
wuh, woo, I wish I had caught old 
Swivel-Ears.” And he howled so loud 
that all the other coyotes on the plains 
and hills joined in, and they all howled 
together. 

Then Pico the Coyote sat down and 
tried to bite the cactus thorns out from 
between his toes, and all the time he 
whimpered and whined because his feet 
were sore, and he was hungry, and he 
wanted old Swivel-Ears to eat. 

STranrorp University, CAL. 


Municipal Public Baths in England and the 


United 


States. : 


By Caro Lloyd. 


N 1846 the British Parliament passed 
the “ Baths and Wash Houses Act,” 
authorizing local authorities to raise 

loans for building and maintaing baths 
and wash houses for the poor. By 1854, 
London alone possessed thirteen baths, 
and to-day out of 304 towns in England 
and Wales, one-third maintain one or 


more establishments. Of these, 45 have 
a population of less than 40,000, thus 
showing that even uncrowded towns have 
recognized the virtue of the system. The 
loans sanctioned for the purpose in the 
last dozen years amount to over $7,000,- 
ooo. 
These baths, especially the swimming 
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pools, are a great amusement to the work- 
ing classes in England, and on the half- 
holiday, which fortunately occurs there 
once a week the year round, factory and 
shop hands crowd these establishments. 
They vary in form from the ordinary 
type containing first and second class pri- 
vate tubs and swimming pools to those in- 
cluding hot and cold, salt or fresh water, 
vapor, plunge, shower and Turkish baths. 
A good example of the average modern 
English variety is found in the Cheetham 
baths at Manchester. The building cost 
$63,000, and contains besides a first-class 
swimming pool, 50 x 72 feet, a second- 
class one, 75 x 24 feet, which has a bal- 
cony for visitors at swimming contests, 
and is convertible into a gymnasium in 
winter. There are 20 tub baths, a super- 
intendent’s residence, and an adjoining 
hall for meetings. Tubs are the rule in 
England, the slant shower or rain baths 
so popular on the Continent as accom- 
plishing the greatest result with the least 
outlay having met with little favor there. 

In London where the smoke sifts down 
eternally like a snowstorm blackened by 
a curse, keeping clean is even for the 
well-to-do an endless task, and the under- 
vitalized, overworked poor need all the 
help possible. Bathtubs are rare in the 
old London houses, but fortunately no 
part of the city is without its public fa- 
cilities. The baths, in number about 75, 
are under the local control of the vestries 
or boroughs. Of the 42 London vestries, 
31 have established bath houses, and 9 
are about to do so. They have invested 
in this direction over $3,000,000, and 
spend yearly almost $600,000. Many of 
the buildings possess imposing exteriors, 
and all are scrupulously clean, having 
white porcelain tubs, walls of white 
glazed brick, and tanks lined with white 
tiles, electric lights, and in some cases 
even palms and ferns. The new estab- 
lishment in the Islington slums, consid- 
ered a model, contains a first-class swim- 
ming bath, 132 x 40 feet, with 140 dress- 
ing cabins; a second-class.one, 100 x 35 
feet, and 71 dressing cabins; a women’s 
swimming bath, 75 x 25 feet, and 108 
private bathrooms. The number of bath- 
ers in London during the year 1897-98 
was 3,206,015, exclusive of several large 
vestries, whose numbers I could not ob- 
tain. 
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According to the provisions of the act, 
the baths are supported by taxes, and re. 
turns from England and Wales show 
them to be in no case self-supporting. In 
London the tax varies from % to 3 
pence in the pound; altho the vestry of 
St. Pancras prides itself on having never 
in its thirty years’ history levied more 
than 1-5 pence on the pound. Altho the 
baths are established for the general wel- 
fare, it has not been deemed expedient to 
offer the privileges free, and a nominal 
charge is always made. The usual scale 
is: First-class private bath, warm, 12 
cents; cold, 6 cents; second-class, 4 cents 
and 2 cents; first-class swimming bath, 
12 cents; second-class, 4 cents. In some 
cases these charges might be sufficient to 
defray running expenses were it not for 
the necessity of paying loans and inter- 
est. The cost of building the baths va- 
ries. Five Glasgow establishments range 
in round numbers from $82,000 to $165,- 
000. Many towns erect, them for $50, 
000. The tendency, especially in large 
cities, is toward more expensive concerns, 
The parish of Islington, in London, has 
built two costing, respectively, $131,000 
and $175,000, and the most expensive of 
all in the aristocratic district of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, cost $220, 
ooo. Intelligent officials, however, as a 
rule, advocate numerous comparatively 
small and inexpensive buildings in popu- 
lous centers. 

A comparison between these facilities 
placed within the reach of the whole Eng- 
lish population, and those offered by our 
own large towns is most striking, and. 
suggests that the communal conscience 
of Americans needs expansion. 

As long ago as 1852, New York, to- 
gether with the principal European cit- 
ies, was considering following England’s 
lead and maintaining public baths. To- 
day it has not yet a single establishment 
under municipal control where warm 
baths may be obteined in winter, altho 
one such is about to be opened. In the 
same period they have become common 
all over Europe, forty towns in Scan- 
dinavia, Germany and Switzerland hav- 
ing even introduced warm shower baths 
into the public schools. New York has, 
it is true, fifteen free floating baths sta- 
tioned at various points along the North 
and East rivers, but they are open only 
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from June to October. Less money has 
been expended on the whole fifteen than 
on many a single establishment in Lon- 
don. Their entire annual expense is 
$45,000, whereas London’s outlay is thir- 
teen times as great. That public baths 
are needed in New York is shown by the 
fact that an average of 4,000,000 bathers 
use the present facilities every summer. 
During the winter a majority of these 
people are at a loss for accommodation, 
as only tenements of the first class con- 
tain bath rooms, and there are but few 
bath houses run by private enterprise. 


Chicago is quite as smoky as London, 
but much dirtier, for while London’s 
streets are kept clean Chicago’s are in- 
credibly neglected. It is gratifying to 
learn that this vast city has four public 
baths in operation, and is now giving on 
an average 50,000 baths a month. Like 
those of Boston and Buffalo, they are en- 
tirely free. Until recently they were only 
open from nine to six o’clock, and not at 
all on Sundays or holidays, and were 
therefore only available for the unem- 
ployed. A growing demand for their use 
by workmen after hours has resulted in 
one establishment at least being kept open 
every Sunday night the year round, and 
two evenings a week in the summer. 


Boston was the pioneer city of the 
United States on this point. As early 
as 1860 it decided that it was part of the 
legitimate function of a city to provide 
its citizens with free cleanliness as well 
as free education. Yet while it has 18 
free sea-water bath houses in summer, it 
has so far only 2 all the year round es- 
tablishments. It is working to add to 
these, and kas introduced a free swim- 
ming course into the public school cur- 
riculum. Probably the only bath house 
in the United States approaching those in 
common use in England is the one at 
Brookline, Mass., which embodies the 
best features of foreign models. A 
small fee is charged four days of the 
week, and its actual cost to the town in 
the year 1897-98 was $3,310.16, when be- 


sides the baths it gave free swimming les- 
sons to 7,750 school children. 

St. Paul supports one all-the-year 
round public shower and pool bath. It 
is free two and one-half days a week, and 
at other times the charge is 10 cents. One 
half-day is reserved for women, but its 
principal patrons are newsboys and 
school boys. 

San Francisco’s only baths, the “ Lick 
Baths,” are under private control, and 
were endowed by James Lick for the pub- 
lic use. Brooklyn supports five floating 
baths in summer, sometimes patronized 
by 100,000 persons weekly, but has no 
winter accommodations. A like case is 
that of Minneapolis, Detroit and Wash- 
ington, the latter spending only $3,000 
yearly for the maintenance of a bathing 
beach, and of Philadelphia, whose nine 
summer baths were used 3,347,048 times 
in 1898. Milwaukee has two all-the-year- 
round baths, besides summer arrange- 
ments on the lake shore. Buffalo has a 
fine permanent establishment, and an- 
other about to be opened. Thus out of 
seventeen of our largest cities there are 
to be found municipal winter baths in 
only seven, aggregating twelve establish- 
ments in all, as against seventy-five in 
London alone. 

It is a popular impression that in our 
American houses bath rooms are so gen- 
erally found that public arrangements 
are not needed. But investigation dis- 
proves this. In a district of Chicago, 
containing 17,900 inhabitants, there are 
only two private tubs, and these are both 
in the same house. Dr. Rohé, of Balti- 
more, in statistics concerning 18 Ameri- 
can cities without public baths, showed 
that only 23 per cent. of the residences 
are supplied with tubs. 

Much testimony might be summoned 
to prove the physical and moral benefits 
to the community of public baths. But 
the inscription carved over the entrance 
in Brookline is terse and tells the story : 


“ Brookline Public Bath, 
The health of the people 
The beginning of happiness.” 


Littte Compton, Ruope Isianp.. 





Religious Statistics for 1goo. 
By Edwin Munsell Bliss, D.D. 


HE statistics of the religious bodies 
of the United States are presented 
this year in three tables. Table I 
shows the number of ministers, churches 
and communicant members of the dif- 
ferent organizations in 1890 and in 1900; 
Table II the net gains in the different 
denominations in ministers, churches and 
communicant members during the ten 
years, with the percentage of gain in 
members ; also the gain in members dur- 
ing the current year with the percentage ; 
Table III gives the ministers, churches 
and members of a large number of bodies 
reported in the census of 1890, but in 
regard to which there has either been no 
information at all during the ten years, 
or such very incomplete information as 
does not furnish the basis for a presenta- 
tion of their present condition. 

Totals have, with one exception, the 
Lutherans, been omitted from the tables 
for several reasons: First, lack of homo- 
geneity in the different bodies; a total 
including Protestants, Greeks and Ro- 
man Catholics, Jews, Mormons, Spirit- 
ualists, etc., does not seem of great value. 
Second, diversities within the different 
families ; there seems no good reason for 
separating the Reformed from the Pres- 
byterian, the Evangelical bodies from 
the Methodists, the Disciples from the 
Baptists, altho such separation would 
probably be preferred, while again the 
Episcopalians might well include Epis- 
copal Methodists as well as the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. Third, the 
difficulty, as noted below in regard to the 
Baptists, of drawing a clear line between 
certain denominations; in this connection 
it should be noted that a considerable 
number of the Christian Scientists and 
probably of the Christian Catholics 
(Dowie’ are also reported by other 
churches. Fourth, differing methods of 
computation; the figures for the Evan- 
gelical denominations represent church 
membership, while those for the Greeks, 


Jews and Roman Catholics represent 
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population. Fifth, a belief that it is bet 
ter for each denomination to stand upon 
its own basis, independent of bodies with 
which its connection is more or less in- 
definite. 

The value of the percentage of gain 
is twofold; first, to show the relation of 


‘the growth of the churches to that of 


the general population, and also the nor- 
mal development within the churches 
themselves. With regard to the first it 
is to be kept in mind that the percentage 
of growth in the country at large for the 
ten years is .218, while that for the past 
year has been estimated at .o18. A first 
glance at the percentages for the current 
year compared with the percentages for 
the ten years might lead to the conclusion 
that the rate of increase has materially 
fallen off. This is not correct, as will 
be very manifest by a comparison with 
the general growth of population. It 
must be remembered also that much 
larger figures are involved and that the 
percentage must necessarily be propor- 
tionately small; so also a normal growth 
for a large body gives a smaller percent- 
age than a corresponding growth for a 
small body, and also that a growth cov- 
ering a longer period is disproportionate 
in its rate to that covering a shorter pe- 
riod. 

The figures as given for 1900 are by 
no means co-ordinate in date, but repre- | 
sent different times of collation during 
the year. Thus the figures for the Con- 
gregationalists are taken from the Year- 
Book, published in the first of the year; 
so also for the Roman Catholics. The 
Presbyterian figures are those presented 
at the Assemblies in the spring. A num- 
ber of the Baptist statistics are those 
compiled just at the close of the year, 
The Methodist figures include the spring 
conferences of 1900, but not the fall con- 
ferences. This discrepancy of dates is, 
however, not as disadvantageous as 
might be imagined, the value of the fig- 
ures being chiefly that of comparison 
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with preceding figures. So far as prac- 
ticable, and it has been practicable in 
almost every case, the new figures have 
been obtained from official sources, either 
the published year-books of the denomi- 
nations or the report of authorized offi- 
cials. The blanks in the gains during 
the current year indicate that there are 


portion of this discrepancy appears to 
be due to the inclusion in the figures for 
the Northern Baptists of a number who 
are also included in the figures for the 
colored Baptists; but it is impracticable 
to draw a distinction between them. 
Cordial thanks are due to Dr. Lansing 
Burrows for his special efforts to secure 


is bet- [EE available statistics for thecurrent year, an accurate statement for the Southern 
1 upon fmmand the figures given for 1900 are those Baptist Convention, and the statistician 
»5 with MM@of one or two years back, as the case may of the Colored Baptists, the Rev. J. L. 
ess in-MEbe. It will be seen, however, that these Chron, has done his best to obtain ac- 
blanks occur in comparatively few of the curate figures. It is certainly to be hoped 
f gainfmmlarger bodies. Some reference to the that the three bodies so closely identified 
ion of Maadifferent organizations will be advanta- will arrive at a more satisfactory basis 
hat of f™_geous for the more accurate understand- of statistics. 
e nor- Maing of the situation Of the River Brethren one body only 
urches Adventists: Of the six Adventist reports any change at all, and its re- 
first it bodies only one regularly reports statis- ports are very meager. Every effort 
entage Mmmtics, the Seventh Day Adventists, with to secure information as to the Plymouth 
for the Mheadquarters at Battle Creek, Mich. The Brethren has failed and the only figures 
e past fm Life and Advent Union have sent in from available are those of the census of 18go. 
A first Hmtime to time figures which, however, ap- Catholics: This term is used in these 
urrent Mpear to be in the nature of estimates tables to indicate only Roman Catholics, 
es for Mmrtather than of exact computation. Of together with a comparatively small num- 
lusion fm the other bodies the only one with regard ber of so-called Independent Catholics. 
erially fg to which is has been practicable to secure The basis of the statistics for the Roman 
is will Meany figures later than those of the census Catholic Church is the official directory 
1 with Mis the Advent Christians, who reported in of that Church, which gives a total of 
n. It (M1890 25,816 members, and later than ministers and churches as in the tables 
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that 26,500. 

Armenians: The figures for the Ar- 
menians are necessarily estimates. They 
are estimates, however, based upon care- 
ful computation by men who are well 
posted in regard to the situation. 


tween the orthodox and the evangelical, 


the evangelical meaning those who have 


been connected with the mission churches 
of the American Board in Turkey. An 
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attempt has been made to distinguish be- 

















and of population as 10,129,677. In 
the preparation of the figures for the 
census of 1890 there was a deduction 
of 15 per cent. to include, on the best 
estimate available, baptized children un- 
der nine years of age, and that proportion 
has been preserved through the different 
years. The details of the Roman Catho- 
lic figures in the different dioceses show 
that they are almost wholly estimates. 
Out of 86 archdioceses, dioceses and 


approximate division gives 2,500 for 
them and 6,000 for the orthodox or Gre- 
gorian Armenians. These figures, how- 
ever, are necessarily uncertain. 

Baptists: Of the 13 Baptist bodies 
reported in the census it has been impos- 
sible to secure any later information of 


vicariates apostolics only three show re- 
ports with figures in the unit column. — 
Almost all are even thousands, which 
would indicate very clearly that there are 
absolutely no accurate statistics with re- 
gard to the body. The status of the In- 
dependent Catholics during the past year 
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num- f™Yalue in regard to six. The Baptist is very uncertain, and with regard to both 
those fae Y¢ar-Book includes the Northern, South- the Polish branch, as reported a year 
year, g—c™ and Colored Baptists, but the total is ago, and the Old Catholic branch there 


essentially different from the total given 
for those three bodies by their best sta- 
tisticians. Thus the total in the Baptist 
Year-Book for 1900 is 4,181,686; the 
totals given in these tables for the three 
bodies, each obtained from authorities 
in the different bodies, is 4,446,833. A 


are no late figures available. 

Christians: The two Christian bodies, 
the Christian Connection and the Chris- 
tian Church South, have been amalga- 
mated within the past year or two. The 
present figures are the best available, but 
are reported under reserve. 
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The most phenomenal growth of any 
body during the ten years is that of the 
Christian Scientists, who reported in 
1890 26 ministers, 221 churches and 8,724 
communicants. The present figures are 
the best that can be obtained through 
their representatives in this city, but are 
apparently estimates. 

The Christian Missionary Association, 
the Christian Union, the Church Tri- 
umphant and the Communistic societies 
have all dropped out, it being impossible 
to secure any new information. With re- 
gard to the Church of God (Winebren- 
nerian), the latest figures are estimates 
rather than accurate statements. 

Among what may be called the regular 
denominations the Disciples of Christ 
show the most remarkable growth. The 
figures of membership for the census were 
641,051 ; the latest available are 1,149,982, 
very nearly double. It is also the denom- 
ination that has branched out most widely 
in its church efforts, both in the line of 
church extension and of distinctively 
church education, which perhaps may ac- 
count in a degree at least for its growth. 

Of the Dunkards, or German Baptists, 
three bodies give fairly accurate statis- 
tics. One of these shows a considerable 
decrease ; the others a good growth. 

The situation in the Evangelical Bodies 
is easily misapprehended. At the time of 
the census they formed one body, num- 
bering 133,313 members. The division 
in the church resulting in the formation 
of the United Evangelical Church occa- 
sioned an apparent loss to the Associa- 
tion, but the two bodies together show a 
considerable gain during the ten years, 
the present figures being 179,858, a gain 
of 42,545, or .3 per cent. 

Of the bodies of Friends the Orthodox 
is the only one with regard to which it is 
possible to secure any figures. The 
Hicksites, Wilburites and Primitive bod- 
ies make no report whatever. So far as 
can be learned the situation in them is not 
materially different from that of ten years 
ago. Similarly the Friends of the Tem- 
ple and the German Evangelical Protes- 
tants have dropped out of sight. The Ger- 
man Evangelical Synod collects good sta- 
tistics and shows a fair growth. 

In 1890 the figures for the Jewish con- 
gregations were based upon the number 
of families, and were given as 130,496. 
Within the past two years a Jewish year-. 
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book has been prepared by Dr. Cyrus Ad. 
ler, and he has presented the total of Jew. 
ish population for the past year as 1,058. 
135. For purposes of comparison, how- 
ever, an estimate is made of the number 
of families, which is also given. 

Latter Day Saints: Every effort to se. 
cure accurate statements with regard to 
the Mormons has failed. Repeated in. 
quiries have brought no responses, and the 
figures given—300,000—are an estimate 
made two years since and probably far 
within. the truth. The Reorganized) 
Church keeps fairly good statistics. 

The Lutherans: The-Lutheran bodies 
are more closely united than the different 
bodies of any other name, and yet there is 
no common basis of statistical returns, 
and it is impossible to be absolutely ac- 
curate in regard to them. The figures 
given are those in the Lutheran Church 
Almanac, the one representing the Gen- 
eral Council. Whether these accurately 
represent the figures for the other bodies 
it is impossible to say, altho the Rev. Mr. 
Ochsenford states that he has given the 
official reports wherever available. The 
Independent Synods are here combined, 
but an interesting classification is fur- 
nished by Mr. Ochsenford. According to 
this, of these Independent Synods seven 
are predominantly German and show a 
total of 173,785 members; four are Nor- 
wegian, with 247,467 members; two are 
Danish, with 18,500 members; there is 
one Synod of Icelanders, with 5,559 mem- 
bers, and one Finnish Synod, with 11,048 
members. The kindred body of Walden- 
stromians has furnished no late statistics. 

The Mennonite bodies are most of 
them making efforts to give complete re- 
ports, and those mentioned in the tables 
may be accepted as accurate. 

The Methodist Bodies: Of the 17 
Methodist bodies mentioned in the census 
very few have dropped from view, and the 
others show a good growth, with care- 
fully prepared statistics. The returns in 
the minutes of the different conferences 
unfortunately include membership in for- 
eign lands, and these have been deducted 
in order to give the actual membership in 
this country. If the authorities in these 
different bodies could mark this distinc- 
tion themselves instead of leaving it for 
others to do it would greatly facilitate the 
correct appreciation of the position of the 
different Churches, 





Religious Statistics for 1900 


| The Presbyterian and Reformed bodies 
are very accurate in their returns. One 
bodv alone, the Associate Church of 
North America, has furnished no new 
figures since the census. . One or two oth- 
ers give estimates, based upon careful 
computation. With regard to most of 
them also there are included in the gen- 
eral totals of their minutes foreign mem- 
bership, and the same request should be 
made as of the Methodists. 

The Salvation Army furnishes no ac- 
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curate figures. Those given are those of 
two years ago, when it was impossible to 
get more than a general estimate. The 
Volunteers prefer not to have any mem- 
bership given, inasmuch as there are very 
few who are not already members of some 
church. 

The Unitarians report for the current 
year 32,000 families. Upon this basis an 
estimate is made of membership, which 
may or may not be accurate. The figures 
are given in uncertainty. 

New York City. 


Statistics of Religious Bodies in the United States. 


TABLE I. 


MINISTERS, CHURCHES AND COMMUNICANTS IN 1890 AND 1900 IN THE UNITED 
STATES ONLY. 


Denominations. 
DVENTISTS : 
Seventh Day 
Life and Advent Union 


Regular (North) 
Regular (South) 
Regular (Colored) 
Seventh Day 
Freewill 
General 
Separate 
BRETHREN IN CHRIST (River) 
ATHOLICS : 
Roman Catholics 
Independent Catholics: 
Polish Branch 
Old Catholic. 
ATHOLICS : Reformed 
HRISTIANS 
‘HRISTIAN CATHOLIC (Dowie). 
HRISTIAN SCIENTISTS 


DUNKARDS : 

German Baptists (Conservative) 

German Baptists (Old Order) 

German Baptists (Progressive) 
PISCOPALIANS : 

Protestant Episcopal 

Reformed Episcopal 
VANGELICAL BODIES: 

Evangelical Association 

United Evangelical Church 
RIENDS: Orthodox 
ERMAN EVANGELICAL SyNop 


-—Ministers— -—Churches—~ Members.—— 
1890. 
284 


1900. 
372 
60 


1890. 
995 


1900. 
1,470 
33 
21 


1890. 
28,991 
1,018 
335 


1900. 

55,316 
3,000 
8,500 


9,374 
18,963 
15,654 

115 
1,486 
550 
103 
78 


800,450 
1,280,066 
1,348,989 

9,143 
7,898 
21,362 
1,599 
2,688 


973,820 
1,608,413 
1,864,600 

8,991 
85,109 
28,000 

6,479 

4,000 

10,245 12,062 6,242,267 8,610,226 

ons 18 

4 5 

8 6 

1,424 1,520 
50 


1,000 
103,722 
221 
479 
154 
4,868 
7,246 871,017 
729 
135 
128 


61,101 
4,411 
8,089 


532,054 
8,435 


716,431 
9,743 


133,313 
54,000 
80,655 

187,432 


118,865 
60,993 
91,868 

203,574 
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Denominations. 7—NMinisters.—, —Churches.— Members, 


1890. 1900. 1890. 1900. 
GREEK CHURCH: , 


Greek Orthodox 


Reorganized Church..........0ceeeeee: 
LUTHERANS: 

General Synod 

United Synod in the South 

General Council 

Synodical Conference 

Independent Synods 


1890. 


100 
13,504 
1130,496 


144,352 
21,773 


164,640 

37,457 
324,846 
357,153 
346,976 





General Conference 

Bundes Conference 

Defenceless ...... bie ole be éMiab oboe giety 

Brethren in Christ 

METHODISTS : 

Methodist Episconal 3 17,521 
Union American M. E 63 
African M. E 5,659 
African Union Methodist Protestant.... 80 
African M. E. Zion 3,155 
Methodist Protestant 1,647 
Wesleyan Methodist 587 
Methodist Episcopal South ; 6,041 
Congregational Methodist 210 
Colored M. E 2,187 


Free Methodist 
Evangelist Missionary................- 
MORAVIANS 
PRESBYTERIANS : 
Presbyterian in U. S. A. (Northern).... 
Cumberland Presbyterian 
Cumberland Presbyterian (Colored) 
Welsh Calvinistic 
United Presbyterian 
Presvyterian in U. S. (South) 
Associate Ref. Syn. of the South 
Ref. Pres. in U. S. (Synod) 
Ref. Pres. in N. A. (Gen. Synod) 
Ref. Pres. (Covenanted) 
Ref. Pres. in U. S. and Canada 
Ref. Pres. (Russellites) 
REFORMED : 
Reformed in America (Dutch) 
Reformed in U. S. (German) 
Christian Reformed 
SALVATION ARMY 
UNITED BRETHREN : 
United Brethren in Christ 2,267 
United Brethren (Old Constitution).... 531 
UNITARIANS 515 
708 


a 1 Families. 2 Families estimated, Population 1,058,135, * 


1,231,072 


17,078 
10,101 
11,655 
5,670 
1,388 
856 

> 1,113 


2,240,354 
2,279 
452,725 
3,415 
349,788 
141,989 
16,492 
1,209,976 


1900. | 
20, 


40, 


"211; 04| 


2,000 
536,271 
181,316 

17,201 
1,457,864 
20,00 
199,206 
6,410 
28,588 
4,60 
14,817 





40,0 


21 1, 02] 


Religious Statistics for 1900 


TABLE I. 


GAINS IN MINISTERS, CHURCHES AND MEMBERS IN TEN YEARS AND IN MEMBERS IN 
THE LAST YEAR, WITH THE PER CENT. OF GAIN IN MEMBERS. 


Percent. Gain 
of gain inmmem- 
Denominations. 7——GAIN IN TEN YEARS.——\ in mem- bership. Per 
ADVENTISTS : Ministers. Churches. Members. bership. in 1900. cent. 
Seventh Day . 475 26,325 
Life and Advent Union 5 1,982 


ABMENTANG. cs okicad ce eka cia bie eh uses Speen 15 8,165 
BaPTISTS : 
Regular 1,467 173,370 2 2,149 .002 
Regular (South) 2,725 328,347 s d. 6,587 — .002 
Regular (Colored) 3,121 515,611 3 9,276 .005 
Seventh 9 d. 152 P d. 170 — .014 
Freewill 182 d, 2,789 é d. 133 
General 161 6,638 
Separate 79 4,880 
BRETHREN IN CHRIST (River) same 1,312 
CATHOLICS : 
Roman Catholic 1,817 2,367,959 
Independent Catholics : 
Polish Branch 18 
Old Catholic ; 
CaTHOLICS : Reformed . : Ags wack 
CHRISTIANS : d. 579 — .005 
CHRISTIAN CATHOLIC (Dowie) é Oe. me 
CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS Siete Bee ... 920,000 
CHURCH OF GOD shee pees 
CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM. 117~=— «.015 
CONGREGATIONALISTS 1,640 .002 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 31,586 .028 
DUNKARDS: : 
German Baptists (Conservatives) 5,000 .05 
German Baptists (Old Order) i ‘ views ‘ne 
German Baptists (Progressives) 58  4.2,213 —.13 
EPISCOPALIANS : 
Protestant Episcopal 7 344% 16,841 .025 
Reformed 15 iid “wg 
EVANGELICAL BODIES : 
* Evangelical Association f : . 14. d. 11 eaie 
(Since the division) 5 .26 1,252 01 
United Evangelical Church ; 18 1,168 02 
FRIENDS: Orthodox 14 d. 476 — .005 
GERMAN HVANGELICAL SyNopD 16,142 081%, 1,159 .005 
GREEK CHURCH: 
Greek Orthodox 19,900 199. 14,000 ee 
31,496 2.33 2,000 .04 


1927,639 ae 14,335 .01 
781,131 62 ore tie sas 


LatreR Day SAINTS: 
Mormons 371 155,648 1.10 sep. gah 
169 23,727 1.09 2,500 ,05 


* Decrease due to division of denomination. 1 Population. 2 Families estimated. d Decrease, 
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Percent. Gain 

of gain inmem- 
Denominations. 7——-GAIN IN TEN YEARS.——\ in mem- bership. Per 
LUTHERANS : Ministers. Churches. Members. bership. in 1900. cent, 
General Synod 18 4.1,418 — .007 
United: Synod in the South ‘ .03 d. 468 — .01 
General Council.. : : 14 17,925 .005 
Synodical Conference 62144 60,244 11 
Independent Synods 3814 13,809 .003 





90,100 .056 

MENNONITES : 
Mennonite ; i 200 ~=—-.009 
175 = .001 


METHODISTS : 
Methodist Episcopal 08 ; 18,727 .007 » 
Union American M. E 5 ke cae 
African Methodist Episcopal 9,598 .014 
African Union Methodist Protestant: ... pore an 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion F 7,665 .014 
Methodist Protestant é 1,809 .01 
Wesleyan Methodist t i J Seco a 
Methodist Episcopal South B bs) 4 6,072 .004 
Congregational Methodist 7,500 6 
Colored Methodist aaa 
Primitive Methodist................... RI Be 
Free Methodist... .......:sccccccvsccces 958 .034 
Evangelist Missionary................. Pee cial 
MORAVIANS F 296 .02 
PRESBYTERIANS : . 
Presbyterian in U. 8. A. (Northern).... 7 : 12,099 012 
Cumberland Presbyterian ; b d. 6,390 — .034 
Cumberland Presbyterian (Colored) ces sa 
Welsh Calvinistic 
United Presbyterian 
Presbyterian in U. S. (Southern) 
Associate Reformed Synod of the South.. 
Reformed Presbyterian in U. 8. (Synod). 
Reformed Presbyterian in N. A. (Gen. 


Reformed Presbyterian (Covenanted)... 
Reformed Presbyterian in U. S. and Can- 


REFORMED: 


Reformed in America (Dutch) 14,624 ‘i d. 1,767 — .016 
Reformed in U. S. (German) 39,527 F 8,415 .014 
Christian Reformed 5,626 2,512 + .16 


SALVATION ARMY 31,258 


41,367 e 5,157 .021 
3,836 ‘ 347 ~=—-.018 
3,251 .05 Deeg «oe 
d.768 —.01% £1,904 .041 
d Decrease, 





Bodies with regard to which no reliable information has been available for 


a number of years: 


Min- 


Denominations. 
ADVENTISTS : 
Evangelical 
Advent Christians.... 


Church of 
Jesus Christ 
BAPTISTS : 
Six Principle 
Original Freewill..... 
United 
Church of Christ 
Primitive 
Old Two-seed-in-the- 
Spirit Predestinarian 
BRETHREN (RIVER) : 
Old Order, or Yorker. 
United Zion’s Children 


34 
883 


300 


7 
20 


BRETHREN (PLYMOUTH) : 


Brethren (1) 
Brethren (2) 
Brethren (3) 
Brethren (4) 
Catholic Apostolic 
Chinese Temples 
Christadelphians 
Christian Miss. Asso... . 
Christian Union 
Church Triumphant 
(Schweinfurth ) 
CoMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES : 


eeee 


The Singer 


_ TABLE Il. 


Mem- 


isters. Churches. bers. 


30. 1,147 
580 25,816 
29 647 
2.872 

937 

11,864 
13,209 

81254 
121/347 
12,851 


New Icaria 

Altruists 

Adonai Shomo 

Church Triumphant 

(Koreshan Ecclesia) . 
DUNKARDS (Seventh Day) : 
FRIENDS (Hicksite)... 

Friends (Wilburite).. 

Friends (Primitive) .. 
Friends of the Temple... 
German Evangelical Prot- 


MENNONITES - 
Bruederhoe * 
Old Amish 
Apostolic 
Ch. of God in Christ. . 
Old (Wisler) 
METHODISTS : 
Congregational 
ored) 
Zion Union Apostolic. 
Independent 
New Cong. Meth 


PRESBYTERIANS : 
Assoc. Ch. of North 
America 
Schwenkfeldians 
Social Brethren 
Spiritualists 
Theosophical Soc 
Soc. of Ethical Culture. 
Waldenstromians 
Independent Congrega- 


(Col- 


as 
RONDFOT Hee 
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The Singer. 
By Elizabeth C. Cardozo. 


Taught me to touch the chord aright 
That stirs the fountain-head of tears, 

And set the seal upon my sight 
Wherewith he brands his seers. 


OD shaped my lips for making song, 
€ Fashioned my heart to harbor pain, 
And sent life’s message, clear and strong, 
To beat upon my brain; 


A braver lot shall scarce befall, 
Nor yet more cruel, nor more fair; 
All joy to taste, to suffer all 
Pangs whereto man is heir; 


Gave me my birth‘ of that strange race 
Wherefrom his ancient prophets sprung, 
And in my accents hid a trace 
As of an elder tongue; 


To have no lot apart from this, 
No happiness, no love, no wrong; 
But soul and body shaped for his 
Stringed instrument of song! 
New York Ciry. 





LITERATURE. 


The Right of Coercion.* 


WHATEVER judgment may be pro- 
nounced on the particular theory of jus- 
tice defended in this treatise, there can 
hardly be two opinions concerning the 
value of the research that is here under- 
taken. Social stability unquestionably de- 
pendson the conformity of the institutions 
of society to the requirements of public 
opinion. Whenever a considerable num- 
ber of the members of any community 
come to entertain the conviction that the 
principles according to which it is gov- 
erned are unjust, there will certainly be 
unrest, and possibly revolution. There 
is evidence enough that such convictions 
are extensively held both in Europe and 
America, not only by visionaries and 
agitators, but also by great numbers of 
the poorer classes. To examine the 
character of these convictions, the argu- 
ments by which they are.supported, and 
the theories which they embody is cer- 
tainly a most desirable if not indispen- 
sable preliminary to any attempt to 
correct or remove them. 

This examination is performed by 
Professor Willoughby with admirable 
skill and thoroughness. He begins with 
an analysis of justice as an abstract con- 
ception, accepting the theory of T. H. 
Green that rights are innate or natural 
“not in the sense that they actually exist 
when a man is born, and that they have 
actually existed as longas the humanrace, 
but that they arise out of, and are neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of a moral 
capacity, without which a man would not 
be, a man.” Justice to the individual 
consists in enabling him to “ realize him- 
self;” which involves the general duty 
of all, in the pursuit of their own ends. 
* To recognize others as individuals who 
are striving for, and have a right to strive 
for, the realization of their own ends.” 
Hence there are no absolute rights of a 
specific character, and the various sys- 
tems that have been built up on the as- 
sumption of the: existence of such rights 





—*SociaL Justice. By Westel Woodbury Willoughby. 
New York: Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
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must be essentially fallacious. These 
systems are subjected to a minutely criti- 
cal examination, their authors being 
allowed to state their theories in their 
own words. 

The’ different meanings of the word 
equality in such theories as those of God- 
win and Proudhom and Bentham and 
Mill are distinguished, and the conclusion 
reached that the principle of absolute 
equality is invalid as a canon of distribu- 
tive justice, whether viewed from the 
idealistic or the utilitarian standpoint; 
while it would be practically unattainable. 
It may be questioned, however, if the 
concept of equality does not lurk in the 
doctrine that every individual has rights 
as a rational moral being. But rejecting 
the jdea of equality as an abstract princi- 
ple of justice, the idea of proportionality 
presents itself as the true principle of de- 
sert. This leads to a prolonged discus- 
sion of property, and the theories which 
found it on occupation, on legal enact- 
ment, etc. Then follows an equally 
elaborate examination of the “labor 
theory,” that economic goods should be 
distributed among those who have pro- 
duced them by their labor. The views 
of Locke are set forth with great fullness, 
their development by Robertus and Marx 
traced, and the criticism to which these 
latter writers have been subjected in 
Germany clearly stated. The labor 
theory as applied to property in land by 
Henry George is criticised with especial 
care, and Herbert Spencer’s unfortunate 
position justly reprobated. The general 
conclusion is that of Green, that property 
in land is for the general good, and the 
dictum of Wundt is adopted, that “ only 
that kind of property is morally justified 
which is used for moral purposes.” 

The ethics of the competitive process 
and punitive justice are considered in two 
scholarly and thoughtful chapters, in the 
former of which the theories of Kidd 
and Spencer are carefully reviewed. This 
chapter well deserves study, but we can- 
not enter into the discussion. Professor 
Willoughby, of course, rejects the utili- 
tarian theory of morals, but it seems to 
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be immaterial whether we use the terms, 
the greatest happiness, or the greatest 
good, so far as determining the right of 
coercion is involved. The long consid- 
eration of “ The right of the State to be,” 
also becomes irrelevant, once the right of 
one human being to compel another to 
obey is admitted. For Professor Wil- 
loughby expressly rejects the theory that 
the State is a person, or that it has any 
moral responsibility. It rests on no su- 
perhuman basis, it is unrelated to any 
superior being, and it has no general 
right to compel the individual. If the 
right of one man to coerce another be 
admitted, it is easy to see that the similar 
right of a number of men, united under 
a system of laws, cannot be denied. 

Here we find that Professor Willough- 
by practically falls back on the medieval 
principle of authority, under which every 
despotism finds its justification. He is 
careful to say that the individual, or the 
government, or the nation, exercising 
compulsion over others, must be con- 
vinced of its superior wisdom and be ani- 
mated by benevolent motives. Such re- 
quirements are entirely futile, so long as 
the compelling power is the judge of its 
motives. Few despots doubt their own 
wisdom, or admit that their motives are 
not benevolent. Some objective stand- 
ard or test is required, and this Professor 
Willoughby wholly fails to supply. 
Hence his essay seems to us to have no 
constructive merit, although, as we have 
seen, it has much critical value. His 
principles lead him to justify the preva- 
lent tendency of the Christian Powers of 
Europe to subject “inferior races;” a 
tendency on which the shocking excésses 
of the German troops in China are a 
gloomy commentary. We do not sup- 
pose that Professor Willoughby condones 
those atrocities, but they are justified by 
the rulers of Germany, and that, accord- 
ing to the theory of justice here set forth, 
is conclusive. 

& 


The Text Bible.* 


THE publication of the Text Bible fills 
an actual and not an imaginary desidera- 
tum, not in the national, but in the inter- 
national Biblical literature of the times. 
None of the material here offered can 


* Diz TExTBIBEL DES ALTEN UND NEUEN TESTAMENTS. 


Mit den Apo! hen. Herau eben von E. Kautzsch, 
Tiibingen und Leipzig. ied 
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be found in an equally acceptable form 
in any other work and much of it is here 
actually offered for the first time to the 
general reader. Even the specialist has 
only in rare cases been able to command 
the whole body of inter-Testament works 
here given in exceptionally fine shape. 
The idea of the Text Bible is to furnish 
the whole body of Old and New Testa- 
ment books, together with that whole 
body of literature that forms the con- 
necting link between these two codices, 
in a manner that the translator is to re- 
produce, as far as this is at all possible, 
the results of the best Biblical scholarship 
of the day. Probably the old herme- 
neutical principle that a really good trans: 
lation is the best commentary on a book 
written in another languge has never 
been better illustrated than is done here. 
For the New Testamet the classical ren- 
dering of Weizsacker is used, probably 
the most noteworthy book of its kind in 
existence, it being the author’s idea to 
give us thoughts of the Apostles and 
Evangelists as they would have done 
had they written in our own day. The 
Old Testament books were issued in this 
translation by the general editor, Profes- 
sor Kautzsch, some years ago, the com- 
bined labors of Professor Baethgen, 
Guthe, Kamphausen, Kittel, Marti, Roth- 
stein, Ruetschli, Kyssel, Siegfried, Socin, 
and the editor. This work has already 
a fixed position in the Biblical literature 
of the day. These two translations give 
in a nutshell what often is only with 
great difficulty found in the commenta- 
ries. 

Entirely new in this Text Bible are 
the translations here given of the whole 
body of the inter-Testament literature 
of the Jews, which formerly were re- 
garded only. in the light of curiosities of 
literature, but since the introduction of 
the historical principle of interpretation 
have been found to be historical sources 
of the first magnitude for the study of 
the development in the national and re- 
ligious life of Isrzel that constitutes the 
real background to the New Testament 
period, only in the light of which the 
New Testament teachings, in matter and 
manner, can be appreciated in their full 
length, breadth and depth. Prominent 
among these are the regular Apocrypha 
of the Old Testament, consisting of those 
books which belong to the Alexandrian 
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or Greek cation of the Jews, but not to the 
Palestinian or Hebrew canon, and which 
through the Septuagint and Vulgate be- 
came a fixed part of the Church’s Bible 
down to the Reformation and were in- 
cluded also by Luther in his translation 
as “ useful to read,” but not as canonical. 
These are fourteen in number, viz.: 
Judith, Ecclesiasticus, Tobit, Wisdom 
of Solomon, Baruch, two Maccabees, 
Extracts from Esther, Susannah and 
Daniel, Bel in Babel, The Dragon in Ba- 
bel, The Prayer of Azariah, the Hymns 
of the Three Youths and the Prayer 
of Manasseh. Some of these, such as 
Ecclesiasticus, Maccabees, and Wisdom, 
are as literature and sources of history 
extremely valuable. But in addition to 
these, the Text Bible contains transla- 
tions of a large number of Apocalypses 
and other works, now generally tound 
only in Oriental versions and entirely 
inaccessible to the average Bible student. 
In this list are included the Aristeas Let- 
ter, the Book of Jubilees, with its weird 
commentary on Genesis, the Martyrium 
of Isaiah, with its Jewish legends of the 
days of Christ, the Psalms of Solomon, 
with its Pharisaic teachings on the Mes- 
siah and justification, Fourth Maccabees, 
long extracts from the Jewish Sibylline 
prophecies and predictions, best of all, 
the Book of Enoch, quoted directly or 
indirectly by Jude, the Ascension of 
Moses, the Fourth Book of Ezra, the 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the 
Life of Adam and of Eve, and in short 
the whole body of literature that ‘reflects 
the intellectual and spiritual air in which 
the New Testament Jews lived and 
moved and had their being. All this ma- 
terial for study is here offered to the 
Bible student, much for the first time 
‘in a presentable shape in any modern 
language, as the joint product of nine 
German specialists in Biblical literature. 
It is one of those works that every thor- 
ough student of the New Testament 
especially can scarcely do without. For- 
tunately the enterprising firm have 
brought out various editions. The Old 
Testament, the New Testament, and the 
Apocrypha and Apocalypses can all three 
groups of works be secured in a separate 
volume, or all three parts in one volume, 
this latter costing only 12 marks, bound. 
The Old Testament separately can be 
had for 11 marks, the New Testament for 
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3 marks, and the Apoctypha and Apo- 
calypses for 20 marks. This separate 
edition, however, contains lengthy intro- 
ductions and commentaries not found in 
the combination edition. The text of the 
Apocrypha alone is not in the market. 
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Books on Government.* 


Dr. VINCENT’s book on Switzerland is 
a model of its kind. The style is sim- 
ple and direct, and the pages are packed 
with the detailed information which the 
average student most wants to know. 
The tone is expository throughout, there 
being no attempt made at political spec- 
ulation. After a brief history of the 
Swiss governments, culminating in the 
present confederation, the political insti- 
tutions of the country are separately 
taken up and their workings, inter-rela- 
tions and effects carefully explained. It 
is not too much to say that the student 
will find in these pages prompt answer to 
every question legitimate to the subject 
which his curiosity may suggest. Switz- 
erland offers much by way of example 
for the consideration of the democracies 
of all other lands. The referendum, ren- 
dering corrupt legislation almost impos- 
sible, and proportional representation 
(adopted in five cantons and two cities), 
giving universities their proper recogni- 
tion, are innovations making for juster 
government. The Swiss military sys- 
tem, moreover, might well be imitated at 
least in some of its particulars, for it af- 
fords the maximum of protection from 
outside interference with the minimum 
of internal danger. Switzerland has no 
standing army in the sense of a large 
number of armed men withdrawn from 
civil pursuits; its soldiers, however, re- 
tain their arms at home, and they are fre- 
quently drilled and always kept ready for 
emergencies. In a moment’s notice 148,- 
000 men, or 29 per cent. of the arms- 
bearing population, can be put in the 
field ; 140,000 more can be made ready in 
a few days, and in case of the direst 
emergency a total of nearly 500,000, or 
practically the whole of the arms-bearing 
population, can be mobilized. Switzer- 





* GOVERNMENT IN SwitzeRLaAnn By John Martin Vin- 
cent, Ph.D, New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

Tue ‘* Macnine” ABOLISHED. Charles C. P. Clark, 
M.D. New York: G P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00, 

REPRESENTATIVE Democracy, By John R. Commons. 
New York® Bureau of Economic Research, Pamphlet, 
25 cents, 
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land therefore presents the’spectacle of a 
people who are at once the most demo- 
cratic in political methods and propor- 
tionately the most completely armed of 
any people on the globe. 

Dr. Clark’s little book is an elabora- 
tion of a pamphlet published by him a 
number of years ago, rewritten a short 
time before his death. It is an argument 
for primary nominating assemblies as a 
means of destroying the present political 
machine. It bears the evidence of deep 
and learned thought, and is well worth 
the political student’s consideration. We 
cannot, however, join in the high hopes 
which he entertains of the effects of the 
adoption of the plan. 

Professor Commons has collected a 
number of his published papers on pro- 
portional representation, and with the ad- 
dition of some other matter has pub- 
lished them under the title “ Representa- 
tive Government.” The adoption of this 
electoral reform in Belgium and in parts 
of Switzerland gives fresh interest to the 
subject at this time. The present ab- 
surdity in the method of representation in 
this country, by which the party polling 
one vote in excess of its rival may secure 
the entire delegation to a representative 
body is, we believe, becoming more ap- 
parent every year; and it is not to be 
doubted that a reform in the method will 
sooner or later be effected. The pam- 
phlet is a valuable contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the subject. 


& 


THe Powers THAT Prey. By Josiah 
Flynt and Francis Walton. (New York: 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.25.) This 
is a collection of short stories, “ drawn 
from life” and founded upon the as- 
sumption that a predatory league exists 
between most of the police officials, on 
the one hand, and the criminal classes on 
the other. ‘ The subject is, of course, 
intensely interesting; and it is, there- 
fore, all the more regrettable that so 
much crudeness and unnaturalness of 
treatment should be shown in the execu- 
tion. With the assumption upon which 
the stories are built we have not the space 
to deal. But a few words may be said 
of some other features. The style em- 
ployed in the narrative parts is excep- 
tionally stilted and forced, and shows a 
constant straining for effect. A peni- 
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tentiary becomes “a mansion of more 
than monastic seclusion” (p. 59); and 


the fact that criminals are sometimes 


tried, convicted and imprisoned, becomes 
transfigured in this wise: “ Their fellow 
countrymen showed their appreciation of 
talents like these from time to 
time by offering them public receptions 
at which speeches were in order, and by 
tendering them for a considerable period 
the hospitality of the State” (p. 58). A 
multitude of such specimens of “ fine 
writing ” are to be found, beginning on 
the first page of the preface and conclud- 
ing only with the last narrative para- 
graph of the book. The character draw- 
ing and the dialect seem to us quite as 
reprehensible. A marvelous loquacity is 
vouchsafed to the denizens of the “ un- 
der-world; ” and to give distinctive color 
throughout their long speeches the lim- 
ited vocabulary of the thieves’ jargon is 
pieced out with a plentiful besprinkling 
from the hackneyed slang of the streets. 
The result is a bizarre effect somewhat in 
the style of the best efforts of a certain 
popular “ lady novelist ” of tondon. Mr. 
Flynt has done far better work than this 
in his tramp studies. 


New TESTAMENT CHURCHMANSHIP 
AND THE PriNcipLes Upon WHiIcH IT 
Was Founpep. By the Right Rev. Hen- 
ry V. Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Washington. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50.) This volume follows “ A Creed- 
less Gospel and the Gospel Creed,” by 
the same author, and resembles it in the 
conservatism of its tone. The book is a 
manual for the devout high churchman, 
tho it is a churchmanship which is based 
on an appeal to the New Testament 
rather than to the first three centuries. 
The basis for the author’s line of reason- 
ing is laid in the Incarnation conceived 
of as a fact and as a doctrine, and ap- 
plied to the interpretation of the atone- 
ment, on which it throws a truly helpful 
light. When the Bishop proceeds to ap- 
ply this view of the Incarnation to the 
interpretation of the Church, its minis- 
try and its sacraments, he runs into the 
difficulties which beset every attempt to 
fetter the free growths of the spirit. 
Bishop Satterlee in this part of his work 
has been very much influenced by Canon 
Gore, as in those parts which relate to 
the ministry and the sacraments he fol- 
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lows the line marked out by Canon Mo- 
berley in his “ Ministerial Priesthood.” 
This view differs from ordinary sacra- 
mentalism in asserting the absolute au- 
thority of the Church as “ Vicar of 
Christ,” or the Body of Christ, out of 
which the ministry is developed, and on 
which it is as much dependent as the 
Church is on the ministry. Bishop Sat- 
terlee repudiates the notion of the minis- 
try as a caste, and asserts that what the 
priest or minister does possess to distin- 
guish him is power and authority, but 
that power and authority do not make a 
caste. They come perilously near it. The 
Bishop writes rather loosely of Protes- 
tant theology in general when he says 
that it “fails to grasp and realize the 
meaning of the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion,” or when he adds that “ it is full of 
Romanistic germs without knowing it.” 
This is another example of the uncon- 
scious humor of the Anglo-Catholic di- 
vines when writing of those wayward 
sisters, the Protestant Churches. It is a 
more pleasant task to recognize the re- 
freshing and inspiring spirituality of the 
Bishop’s book. There is a deal of inde- 
pendent thinking and writing in it, after 
all. The ministerial conception of the 
priesthood, for example, is carried so far 
as to put the sacerdotal theory quite out 
of sight. The doctrine of the sacraments 
as presented is one we cannot accept, but 
the view of the Communion is full of no- 
ble Christian inspiration, and the whole 
book is one which will stimulate the 
reader and quicken his faith. ~ 


THe Lire anp DeatH or RICHARD 
YEA-AND-Nay. By Maurice Hewlett. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.) Some happy optimistic critic 
said the other day that “ any person can 
write a historical novel.” This may be 
true; but the same may be said of any 
other kind of novel. Any ambitious 
school girl or school boy can write a 
novel, historical, analytical or what not. 
But who can write the real thing—the 
story of large human force—in any of 
these divisions of fiction? A genuinely 
good historical romance is, perhaps, the 
most difficult thing to which the literary 
artist can turn his pen in the whole field 
of prose. In the powerful novel before us 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett has shown how the 
large canvas of history may be used to 
adequate effect. The literary style is ex- 


cellent, the character drawing superbly 
fine, the whole run of the story vigorous 
and swift. There may be somewhat too 
much of some of the scenes, a heaping of 
descriptive and dramatic color on cer- 
tain frequent groups of actors with their 
strenuous conversations does almost be- 
come a burden; but the life of Richard 
Coeur de Lion is powerfully modeled into 
fiction as romantic and picturesque as the 
subject demanded. The story is a trag- 
edy of haunting quality in which the most 
dramatic character of medieval days is in- 
terpreted to suit Mr. Hewlett’s artistic 
purpose. It is a saddening story, a trifle 
overwrought, we think; but a story not 
to be forgotten soon after reading it. 


Tue BARONESS DE BopDE: 1775-1803. 
By William S.~ Childs - Pendleton. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00.) With 
the abundant material there is in this 
volume its compiler might have made a 
book of intensely human as well as of 
historic interest. Tho this has missed it 
will still prove valuable in its bearing 
upon the rights and wrongs—mostly the 
latter—of feudalism, as seen during its 
expiring days in France and Germany. 
The coolly unconscious manner in which 
a woman who is a fond wife and a ten- 
der mother exults in the “ rights ” which 
she and her family have acquired to the 
time, labor and goods of some hundreds 
of “souls” by purchase of those still 
higher on the feudal ladder is marvelous 
in American eyes. The record is one of 
a brave struggle to gain a battle which is, 
and richly deserves to be, lost from the 
start. Feudalism had had its day. The 
Baroness and her husband, the Baron de 
Bodé, possessed both the virtues and the 
faults of their class in a marked degree. 
They were free from its worst vices, and 
to that extent deserved to escape, as they 
did, from the guillotine, which was rich- 
ly merited by many of its victims, but 
for cold-blooded and unconscious lack of 
feeling for those “ who are born to serve,” 
and for shameless and shameful subserv- 
ience to those—regardless of character 
—who had gifts at their disposal, this 
Baron and Baroness are on a par with 
the worst. 

THE Lazporer AND His Hire. By J. 
M. Shanklin. (Washington: The Neale 
Company. $1.50) The work treats of 
present industrial evils and offers a rem- 
edy. We do not think the situation as 
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bad as Mr. Shanklin paints it. The con- 
dition of the workers is not “ growing 
steadily worse,” if accessible evidence 
counts for anything; the statistics of 
strikes do not support his statements, and 
his declarations against Stateintervention 
need revising in the light of practical ex- 
amples from Switzerland, England, 
France, New Zealand and Australia. Fi- 
nally we are a bit skeptical of the range 
and volume of benefits to be gained 
through the adoption of the single-tax. 
It must be admitted that the author pre- 
sents his argument with spirit and force; 
we wish the volume could show equal 
evidences of an exhaustive investigation 
of economic facts and factors. 


THE PurItAN REPUBLIC OF THE Mas- 
SACHUSETTS Bay AND NEw ENGLAND. 
By Daniel Wait Howe. (The Bowen- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis.) This 
is a welcome addition to the growing list 
of volumes which are gradually clearing 
up the history of New England and re- 
lieving it of the aspersions of some of its 
sons. The only regret we have as to 
Mr. Howe’s work is that it does not 
spread over the whole of New England 
and include Plymouth, Conn., New 
Haven and Rhode Island. At Hartford 
and New Haven were developed some of 
the most important elements of the New 
England idea and character, which are 
thrown into the background by the more 
or less habitual tendency to concentrate 
attention on Massachusetts. The Con- 
necticut town, for example, was a freer 
and more democratic element in the State 
than the Massachusetts town. There was 
a difference in the conception of civil lib- 
erty between Plymouth and Connecticut 
on the one hand and Massachusetts Bay 
on the other, which amounted to so much 
that no witch or Quaker lost his life in 
Plymouth or Connecticut, and would 
affect the common opinion as to New 
England liberality, had we not been 
trained to accept Salem and Massachu- 
setts as the type of all the rest. So as to 
social customs and habits of life, some of 
the new colonists at New Haven set up 
their homes on a scale which provoked a 
mild protest at Boston, and the early rec- 
ords of the church at Stratford speak of a 
ball following the minister’s ordination. 
Mr. Howe’s work calls for no correction 
on points like these. His book, without 
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being open to the slightest suspicion of 
“ ancestor worship,” is a noble indication 
of the Puritan, in his ideals, in himself 
and in his workmanship. It begins at 
Scrooby and tells the story through to 
the coming of Andrus. It describes the 
government, courts; domestic, social, in- 
dustrial and commercial life; the fron- 
tier life as compared with life in the 
towns; the early literature, schools and 
education, and, above all, it relates, as we 
have it nowhere else in equally condensed 
and definite terms, the story of the rise 
and fall of the theocracy, and of the 
splendid fight that was made for the 
charter, and what all this battle of the 
weak against the strong meant. Mr. 
Howe believes that the germ of national 
independence lay in this battle for the 
charter. This was as tfue at Hartford 
as it was in Boston, and they were more 
successful in Connecticut in saving their 
charter than they were at Boston, and 
lived under it for one hundred and 
twenty-nine years longer. Mr. Howe’s 
development of this subject deserves the 
highest praise, as does his entire view of 


‘the Puritan policy. 


THE Mytus AND Fastes or To-Day. 
By Samuel Adams Drake. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) Mr. Drake 
has collected a large number of the 
myths, fables and superstitions embodied 
in current folk lore, and his chats about 
them make very agreeable and instruc- 
tive reading. Every reader will be 
pleased to find among these many super- 
stitions and legends of his own child- 
hood. It is a book to croon over by the 
fireside of winter evenings when one is in 
a reminiscent mood which tends toward 
the simple and elementary impressions of 
one’s unsophisticated years. 


STorIES OF Famous Soncs. By S. J. 
Adair Fitzgerald. (Philadelphia: J. P. 
Lippincott Company. Two Volumes. 
$1.50 each.) Beautifully bound, printed 
and illustrated, the Stories of Famous 
Songs is done up in two attractive vol- 
umes in a neat box. Lovers of good lit- 
erature as well as lovers of good old 
songs that have become a part of the 
world’s heritage of sentiment and mel- 
ody will be charmed with Mr. Fitzger- 
ald’s book. The present edition is per- 
fectly suited to the gift-making spirit of 
the holiday season, 
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Literary Notes. 


THE Connecticut Magazine, ‘of Hartford, 
Conn., will raise its price from $1.00 to $2.00 
a year, beginning with its first issue in January. 


....The Macmillan Company have ceased 
the publication of the International Monthly. 
3 will hereafter be published at Burlington, 

t. 


...The Council of the Anthropological In- 
stitute has decided to found a public lecture, to 
be called the “ Huxley Memorial Lecture,” 
which will commemorate the anthropological 
work of the late Prof. Huxley. 


....Grover Cleveland contributed an article 
to last week’s Saturday Evening Post, of Phil- 
adelphia, and now Benjamin Harrison is going 
to have his recent speech at Ann Arbor ap- 
pear in the January North American Review. 
Mr. Bryan is to also start a weekly paper called 
The Commoner, and altho the first issue is not 
yet out a thousand subscriptions have already 
been received. - 


Joseph Hamilton, of Mimico, Canada, 
has ‘registered i in Washington for the whole of 
the United States “The Seer” as a title for 
any kind of literary journal or magazine. In 
a printed slip to us he suggests that if might be 
to our advantage, “ for a slight consideration,” 
to change the name of THE INDEPENDENT to 
that of “The Seer,” because “for euphony, 
suggestiveness, and general appropriateness it 


is superior to anything of the kind yet discov- 


ered.” We publish this so that any other edi- 
tors may take advantage of what just now it is 
impossible for us to utilize. 


....Lhe American Sunday School Union, of 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, offers $1,000 in 
two prizes for the best books on the subject 
“ How is Man to be Saved? or, God’s Way of 
Salvation.” Six hundred dollars will be given 
for the best book and $400 for the next best. 
The society does not desire any technical theo- 
logical treatise, but rather something of a prac- 
tical and popular character. Altho-the authors 
are given the utmost freedom in the form and 
style of treatment, it is sugeested that each 
work should contain from 40,000 to 70;000 
words. Manuscript should be typewritten and 
must reach the Committee of Publication on 
or before November 1, 1901. 


...Since the beginning of 1899 there has 
appeared in Paris and in Munich a noteworthy 
journal with the double title, “ Revue franco- 
allemande, Deutsch-franzisische Rundschau,”’ 
edited by M. Henry, of Paris, the purpose of 
which is to bring about a better understanding 
between the Germans and the French. The 
editor declares that his undertaking has found 
warm encouragement among his compatriots. 
In fact, evidences of a good will on this side 
are seen, especially in the fact that French peri- 
odicals have in recent months been printing a 
great deal of material taken from the German. 
This is particularly the case with the Revue de 
Venseignement des langues vivantes, which 
now has a special department devoted to Ger- 
man literature. This is also true of the Revue 
de Paris, 
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Pebbles. 


HAs. it ever occurred to the Sultan what 
an unpleasant predicament he would be in if 
the battleship “ Kentucky” should be mys- 
teriously blown up while making a friendly 


call in a Turkish port?—The Washington 
Post. 


-I am sitting by the sea.—Richard Le 
Gallienne in the Boston Transcript. 
“O happy, happy sea, 
Flow fast o’er marsh and fen; 
Be quick, O tide, to kiss the wide 
Locks of Le Gallienne! ” 
—New York Sun. 


.. FOOTBALL News.—Work at the Field 
yesterday was very brisk and snappy, and 
much was accomplished. Two extra men were 
put on the scrub, and in a short time they 
swept down the entire length of the field. 
Three coaches were dashing about the field 
during the practice, and they were of. great 
assistance in the heavy team work. Day be- 
fore yesterday the coaches were in a very bad 
humor when the players came out on the field, 
and before the practice was over they had 
roasted about half the men on the gridiron. 
They say that the team will be pretty hot stuff 
after a few more experiences of this kind. The 
football management is in great need of as- 
sistance, and wishes to appeal to the Univer- 
sity. Men are needed for every position on 
the team, and especially they need every avail- 
able quarter.—Yale Record. 


THE ARMY MULE. . 


Let others sing of the noble horse, 
High-stepping, brave and gay, 
Who prances proudly o’er the course 
In his patrician way. 
A humbler figure claims our song, 
A victim of misrule, “ 
The poor, oppressed, yet tough and cae 
American army mule: 
The long-eared mule, Missouri mule, 
The balking, biting, kicking, fighting, 
Rough and rusty, tried and trusty, 
Tough old army mule. 


He’s no prize beauty, and, besides, 
He wasn’t made for show. 
The meat inside his leathery hide 
Is gristlier than crow. 
But warring nations wait until 
He comes across the sea 
Before their armies move to kill 
The blarsted enemy. 
He’s ugly, churlish, crabbed, glum, 
And cross, and sullen, yet 
He’s won his crown of martyrdom 
A thousand times, you bet! 
That tough old mule, Missouri mule, 
That aw-he-hawing, kicking, jawing, 
Bucking, biting, swearing, fighting, 
Ugly, rancorous, rude, cantankerous, 
Old, moth-eaten, weather-beaten, 
Measly, piebald, glistening eyeballed, 
Grouty, grumpy, rope-tailed, dumpy, 
Cussed old mule, Missouri mule, 
aamiaae army mule. 
—Chicago Tribune. 





EDITORIALS. 


Thé Tweiitieth Century. 


Att hail the Twentieth Century! 
On its threshold are the footprints 
of Divine Love. Its banner is the 
Golden Rule. Its leader is the Prince 
of Peace. The conscience of a great 
people has been educated for righteous- 
ness. Altruism is displacing  selfish- 
ness as a social force. A century of 
honor lies behind us. There are few 
stains on our record; and these have 
been atoned for in blood. 

The century began with an effort of 
aristocracy to rule democracy. The 
struggle was sharp and short. It was 
decided that the people with honest hearts 
are safer in charge of governmental 


functions than wealth with selfishness.- 


In 1823 Canning and Monroe reached 
hands across the Atlantic to reunite An- 
glo-Saxons, in defiance of despotism, 
and the Det Gratia assumptions of mon- 


archy. Jefferson from Monticello said, 


“Tt is the most momentous occasion 
since the Declaration of Independence.” 
It committed the whole Anglo-Saxon 
stock, from that hour, to popular liberty ; 
to the rights of humanity, and to a des- 
perate, united and eternal antagonism 
toward despotism. It necessitated the 
immediate discussion of the wrongs of 
human bondage, and the ultimate settle- 
ment of that question on the basis of 
broadest humanity. 

In 1847 Seward proclaimed, as the con- 
fessed doctrine of the Republic, that 
above the Constitution stood the law of 
God. In 1859 Lincoln asserted that 
freedom and slavery could not exist to- 
gether; and in 1861. began the tug of 
war that pulled up domestic oppression 
by the roots. The world then looked 
on the sublime sight of a people volun- 
tarily bowing down to the feeble, to 
break their bonds, and crown them with 
equal citizenship. 

Before the century closed it was our 
accepted duty to fight another altruistic 
war, and, with another humbler race, 
hear the burdens involved in feebleness 
and ignorance. That we have involved 
ourselves thereby in serious complica- 


tions, and that we must suffer much ill, 
is not weighed, because the American 
people has a deep-seated faith that to do 
right is the path to peace and prosperity 
—and it is the only path. 

If war still exists it is not waged as it 
was in the eighteenth century. Prison- 
ers are not put to death, nor are they 
made to suffer in property or person. In 
1870 Germany announced her intention, 
thereafter, to respect private property at 
sea; and the United States agreed to the 
same doctrine during the following year. 
To-day the ocean, which was a piratical 
empire in 1800, is a vast republic; over 
which is established international law— 
the common law of the civilization of the 
nineteenth century. The Czar said, with- 
out a shadow of exaggeration, that “in 
the last twenty years the longings for 
general appeasement have grown espe- 
cially pronounced in the consciences of 
civilized nations.” There is a deep- 
seated and ineradicable conviction that 
“war is hell; ” and that its horrors not 
only must be mitigated, but that eternal 
peace must be established. We have 
seen an arbitration congress on both con- 
tinents, succeeded by an international 
congress of all civilization. The fact 
is that war now endangers the victors 
more than the vanquished ; and this is so 
recognized that we do not fear their un- 
necessary protraction. It is not a claim 
of prophecy that anticipates the com- 
plete vindication of arbitration, the abo- 
lition of standing armies, and the peace- 
ful co-operation of all the nations of the 
globe. 

The passing of commercial warfare is 
quite as certain as that of armies and 
navies. It is not the policy of any people 
to weaken its neighbor as producer or 
buyer. A recent writer says, “ The so- 
cial conscience in trade is sure deeply to 
modify competition. We must and wil! 
learn to help each other as States and 
people. Nations must thrive together or 
they starve together. This is an inevit- 
able law at the very base of economics. 
The Spanish policy of devouring other 
peoples leaves a nation like the lean kine 
of Pharaoh. The Chinese policy of 
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building a single nation exclusive of all 
others creates dry rot.” He was a 
great master of sociology as well as of 
religion who said nineteen hundred 
years ago, “ The field is the world.” 

It falls to the lot of each generation 
to inspire its successors ; to each centu 
to create the enthusiasm that shall kindle 
the manhood of the next. What are we 
to do for the Twentieth Century? Can we 
write a second Declaration of Independ- 
ence? Socially great questions are sure 
of being solved just ahead. Equitable 
distribution is coming in the form of a 
living wage, co-operative industries, old 
age pensions, and a relief of taxation that 
falls upon the poor. “Somehow or 
other,” says Matthew Arnold, “ it is al- 
ways the eternal wisdom that carries 
the day.” Eternal wisdom, applied to 
human affairs, is conscience in the soul 
and love in society. It is getting to be 
a universal social conception that we 
must, whether we will or not, bear each 
other’s burdens. The deep undertow of 
social sentiment is growing humane, and 
full of that bene-volens which character- 
izes the doctrine of the Golden Rule. 
We are legitimately on the road to the 
fraternity of enlightened nations. Who 
and what shall hinder the fellowship of 
mankind? Everywhere recognizing the 
rights of States and races to their own 
institutions and hereditary loves, what 
we ask for and seek is the co-operation of 
all States in those affairs that concern 
all. The social evolution of the future 
will, however, be pre-eminently cosmo- 
politan. The national idea is flowing in- 
to the broader idea of internationalism. 
We have already, what Goethe prophe- 
sied, an international literature. Goethe 
himself is now read in Japanese and in 
Persian as well as in all Occidental lan- 
guages. All the world reads Shakes- 
peare; all men love Longfellow. Is 
there any insuperable obstacle to a fel- 
lowship of social institutions? 

We are now, in our higher civilization, 
inaugurating a change of social forms, 
and an exchange of controlling influ- 
ences, fully equal so that from feudal- 
ism to centralism. The control, which 
for three centuries has been concentrat- 
ing in the hands of the middle classes, is 
now passing into the hands of differen- 
tiated educated masses. Giving the 
gospel to the poor was a dream that was 


realized only in giving them free schools. 
They now have the ballot as well as the 
school. It is impossible to withhold 
sympathy from those who work in the 
belief that society can be so ameliorated 
that there shall be an end of wars, and of 
standing armies; and an equalization of 
the products of industry that shall essen- 
tially banish poverty and its vices. It is 
our sublime aim to infuse the Twentieth 
Century with a purpose superior to that 
of the nineteenth—a humanity broader, a 
hope higher, a will more rational. 


& 


The Churches in 1900. 


THERE is comparatively little in the 
record of the past year in the churches 
to attract special notice. A few events 
have been of marked interest: the Ecu- 
menical Conference on Foreign Missions, 
held in this city in the spring, the Union 
of the Free and United Churches of Scot- 
land accomplished in the fall, and a simi- 
lar movement in Australia; the terrible 
persecution in China, revealing both the 
ferocity of heathenism and the power of 
Christian faith among a people who had 
been frequently charged with being “ rice 
Christians.” Other movements, rather 
than events, have been the “ Away from 
Rome ” movement in Austria, originally 
distinctively political, but developing 
some interesting spiritual features; the 
conflict in the Church of Rome between 
clericalism and so-called “ American- 
ism,” really the liberty of private judg- 
ment, resulting in the condemnation of 
the eminent: scientist Professor Mivart, 
but the final restoration of Professor 
Zahm’s book; the effort to withstand the 
increase of ritualism in the Church of 


England, watched carefully by the Free - 


Churches in its bearings on Disestablish- 
ment; and the growth of evangelical in- 
fluences in Germany. At home, there has 
been no feature of marked importance, 
tho interest attaches to the statistics of 
the denominations in their comparison 
with those of ten years ago, when they 
were first gathered in connection with 
the United States Census. 

These statistics reveal several interest- 
ing facts. The first is that for the ten 
years, almost all of the larger and more 
influential Churches have not only held 
their own in comparison with the growth 
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of population during the ten years, but 
have made considerable gains. The cen- 
sus of 1890 gave the total population as 
62,622,250, and the figures for the cur- 
rent year are 76,295,220, a growth during 
the ten years of 13,672,970, or twenty- 
one and eight-tenths per cent. In the 
table of percentages it will be seen that 
this is exceeded by the Congregational- 
ists, Disciples, Episcopalians, Lutherans, 
several Presbyterian bodies, and almost 
all the colored Churches, Baptist and 
Methodist, while several others come 
close to it. On the other hand, when we 
look at the rate of increase in the past 
year the situation is very different. Any 
comparison here must be of the nature of 
an estimate, yet assuming that the in- 
crease in the ten years in general popu- 
lation may be equally divided, the 
growth of the past year would be 1,360,- 
000, or about one and eight-tenths per 
cent. A look at the second table of per- 
centages makes it apparent that with the 
exception of some of the small denomina- 
tions, in which any growth at all means 
a considerable percentage, the only 
Churches that have kept up with the pop- 
ulation are the Disciples, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the Lutherans, the 
Southern Presbyterian Church and the 
Roman Catholics. Of these the Luther- 
ans and Roman Catholics owe a consid- 
erable proportion of their growth to im- 
migration, so that the list of churches 
whose normal growth has been even 
equal to the growth in population is very 
small. 

It is by no means right, however, to 
place too much reliance upon such com- 
putations. Many factors enter into 
church growth, and as they vary from 
year to year, single years will show vary- 
ing results. Thus the record of the dec- 
ade is of far more value than that of any 
single year, and that shows a very de- 
cided increase in strength, not merely in 
actual figures, but in proportion to the 
population. While totals are apt to be 
misleading, it is no slight cause for grati- 
tude that the active membership in the 
Evangelical churches of the country 
numbers considerably over 18,000,000, 
probably, including those bodies with re- 
gard to which no returns are available, 
Over 19,000,000, more than one-fourth of 
the entire population of the country. It 
must be remembered also that this is the 
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actual church membership, and takes no 
account of the great number of members 
of Young People’s Societies, Y. M. 8 
Associations, etc., of that large class who, 
while not on the church rolls, are still 
supporters of church work, and are iden- 
tified with church life, or of the children 
of Christian families, included in the cen- 
sus returns and really an important part 
of the Christian community. If after full 
allowance is made for all these we add 
the Roman : Catholic population we 
shall find that the American Churches 
start into the new century with a strength 
which, if wisely used, will insure notable 
success in the years to come. 
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China’s Submission. 


THE Chinese Government submits un- 
conditionally to the demands of the Pow- 
ers. When the pistol is at the breast, the 
clutch on the throat, submission is the 
only course. 

It was not only necessary, it was well 
that the Chinese Government, if there be 
any Chinese Government, should submit. 
The best course for the Empire is im- 
mediate submission, and as speedy as pos- 
sible an ending of the occupation of 
China by the Powers. There can be no 
recovery, no progress, so long as General 
von Waldersee is sending out “ punitive ” 
expeditions all about Peking, and Boxers 
and regulars are being indiscriminately 
slain because they have yellow skins and 
wear queues, and the Huns invaded Eu- 
rope some centuries ago. 

We may assume that the Empress 
Dowager is sufficiently cowed, so that her 
power for evil is definitely ended. It is 
the day of inglorious triumph for the 
young Emperor, who has been cuffed 
about and imprisoned, his life in danger, 
his successors appointed, and he made 
the meanest puppet of the haughty 
woman who has usurped his preroga- 
tives and authority. We recall now his 
glad acceptance of Occidental progress 
and learning, the eagerness with which 
Young China leaped to his support, the 
proclamations of reform he issued, then 
his sudden imprisonment and the despair- 
ing appeals he sent for European sup- 
port to save his life, Then he disap- 
peared from public view as completely as 
did the diplomats last June in Peking, 
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Whether he was alive or dead no one 
knew. He was as utterly effaced as if he 
had disappeared from the world. 

But the madness of the Empress Dow- 
ager and her advisers has given him a 
resurrection. She will now be remanded 
to silence and official extinction, while he 
will be recognized as the Emperor of 
China. We may anticipate that the news 
that comes to us on the last day of the 
century ends the long sleep of the great- 
est of Empires, and that Kwang-su will 
be the first in the new line of Chinese 
rulers who shall accept all that the West 
has to teach, who shall emulate the prog- 
ress and the strength of Japan, and adopt 
the world’s best civilization. There are 
reports that he has become a Christian 
in faith. We do not credit this extreme 
statement, but it is the Christian civiliza- 
tion which he had the wisdom to accept 
even before it was forced upon his Em- 
pire by the armies of Europe and Amer- 
ica. 

It is now greatly to be desired that the 
state of war in China may cease. We 
have some little fear that the German 
general does not desire this to be done; 
but the settlement of the number of Lega- 
tion guards ought soon to be made and 
the armies withdrawn and Peking given 
over to the Emperor, it being assured 
that the demands of the Powers are to be 
carried out not vindictively, but consid- 
erately. These demands are severe, but 
they can be abated in the enforcement, if 
it is seen that the Chinese Government 
is resolved to do all it can to repair its 
mischief ; and in that case they ought to 
be abated, because China has already suf- 
fered terribly. . 

What a quarter of a century has done 
for Japan, less than half a century can do 
for China. The people are quick, dili- 
gent and generally moral. Railroads and 
telegraphs will speedily spread their edu- 
cative influence everywhere. Christian- 
ity will bring schools and hospitals and 
the lessons of religion to every province. 
We shall see, in a generation, a great 
China; and a terribly portentous Yellow 
Peril it would be, but for the sure ad- 
vance of religious, and ethical forces 
which will tend to peace and fellowship. 
But fifty years from now not even Rus- 
sia will dare, if it shall desire, to join is- 
sue of war with the Celestial Empire. 
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The Toleration of Vice. 


By such euphemisms as “ vice,” or 
“the social evil,” we designate a flaunt- 
ing wickedness which perhaps has al- 
ways existed in large cities, for which 
Shakespeare and our English Bible have 
a more plain-spoken name. So pre-emi- 
nent is it in badness, and so disgusting in 
its solicitations, that when we speak of 
the “ purification” of our cities or the 
“ suppression of vice,” we mean first the 
closing of the haunts of this infamy. So 
shocking is it, so abhorrent to the vir- 
tuous soul, so utterly does it make out- . 
casts of its victims, and yet so surely does 
it allure the young and heedless to their 
destruction, that we must mince our 
words while we utter our loathing of it. 
It must be considered, it must be at- 
tacked, it must be reduced, or, if possible, 
suppressed, unless we are willing that it 
should gather its victims from ten thou- 
sand homes. 

But here we are met by the old excuse 
of apologetic connivance, that it cannot 
be suppressed, that it can only be scat- 
tered and concealed, that it must be en- 
dured, and that the only practical policy 
is that of amelioration by localizing it 
and making it as safe as possible. All 
who live by it, all who blackmail it, all 
who support it or look tolerantly on it, 
all who think of it as a necessary evil 
which always has existed and always will 
exist, and many who consider social con- 
ditions as phenomena to be studied apart 
from their morality, are inclined to this 
easy view. 

The man who has a passionate love for 
his fellow men, who has the holy in- 
stincts of a reformer, cannot take such a 
view of this or any other evil which he 
discovers in society. Because an evil has 
always existed, because it is rooted in the 
badness of human nature, is no reason 
for not trying to root it out. So slavery 
had always existed. Captives in war 
were slaves from the earliest times. The 
instinct for making weaker people do 
our work is very deeply implanted. And 
yet we in our generation have seen slav-- 
ery abolished throughout all the civilized 
world. The time came to take the mat- 
ter up, and the old excuses which made it 
necessary, which localized it in certain 
sections, were swept away. It was a tidal 
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wave of popular cotiscieneé that atcom- 
plished it. One by one the consciéncé of 
the people takes up an advanced position 
on successive moral questions; and the 
time has come to consider this one. 

The public solicitation of vice, says 
Bishop Potter, say even the police, must 
now be suppressed. Isidor Straus and 
Dr. Paddock and every mission worker 
in the worst districts declare that the 
children must be saved from its infection. 
But, say its apologists, and so declare 
this and that police captain, and this and 
that district leader, this action would 
only scatter it more widely; that is what 
Dr. Parkhurst did; you must localize it— 
that is, protect it. 

3ut what ward of this or any other city 
is there, what police district, that will ask 
to be selected as its home? Where are 
the families living that will send in a pe- 
tition that their sons and daughters may 
grow up from infancy in the closest con- 
tamination of this awful evil? Who are 
willing to sacrifice themselves to such de- 
fiement? If none, upon whom, then, 
shall this segregation of pollution be 
thrust? This question exposes the atroc- 
ity of the proposition. 

Let us not be hoodwinked. Let us not 
be deceived by the excuse that if you do 
not shut up all the tigers and rattlesnakes 
in one inclosed preserve they will scat- 
ter about and lurk in every man’s back 
yard. They must be allowed their free- 
dom neither in the park nor in the back 
yard. Tigers and rattlesnakes must be 
exterminated everywhere. Did _ the 
Parkhurst crusade cause the police to 
close up the most open haunts of vice for 
a season, and compel their occupants to 
hide in tenement houses? So far, so 
good. That was a first step. Vice hid- 
den is never so bad as vice flaunted. The 
next step, and a perfectly feasible one, 
was, or should have been, to drive it out 
of the tenement houses, to pursue it re- 
lentlessly from one cover to another. If 
it is not utterly abolished, so neither is 
murder or theft. But it can be made to 
slink out of the sight of our little ones. 
We can save thousands of our dearest 
from horrible ruin. 

_ What we have said on this sad subject 
is corollary to one first principle, No 
compromise with crime. Whatever the 
evil be, whether murder by the assassin’s 
knife or the noose of a lynching mob, 
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whether robbery by a burglar or a cor- 
poration, whether drunkenness or harlot- 
ry, it is not to bé excused or segregated 
or tolerated ; it is to be exterminated. To. 
this conclusion the public conscience 
must come. 
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Hazing. 


Ir would seem that hazing is practiced 
in no other of our educational institu- 
tions so regularly or so viciously as it has 
been in West Point. While the evidence 
seems to prove that the death of Cadet 
Booz was not caused by the hazing he 
received, yet so much is proved by the 
investigation that the public are aston- 
ished and indignant, and determined that 
the practice must cease, even if, for a 
while, it breaks up the classes. 

One of the most serious phases of the 
evil is the conflict of genuine with spuri- 
ous ethics involved. These students are _ 
taught absolute truthfulness. They must 
not under any circumstances lie, or they 
will be ostracised and compelled to leave 
the institution. This is well, for a lie is 
cowardly, and courage is a_ soldier’s 
prime qualification. But these students, 
who have taken oath to obey the rules of 
the school, yet feel a higher obligation 
to conceal each other’s disobedience of 
the. rules against hazing. Because the 
sentiment of the school forbids telling, 
they, even when they suffer, protect the 
culprit who has broken his oath to obey 
the rules, and therein they break their 
own oath. Here is falsehood which rises 
to perjury, of which these young men are 
guilty, perhaps all of them, while culti- 
vating the virtue of truthfulness. They 
do not so analyze it, but such is the fact. 
They feel the conflict of duty, and the 
spurious duty is preferred to the genu- 
ine. This is a very serious condition and 
sadly warps the moral sense. 

Another evil is the persistence of a 
general notion that personal physical hu- 
miliation is the best way to eradicate con- 
ceit or ‘‘ freshness.” The “plebe” is 
made to do “silly things,” or painful 
things. Almost unanimously they de- 
clare that it is good for the new men to 
be thus hazed. And this is done by those 
members of the class who are the natural 
bullies, who are not judicial by nature, 
but rather brutal, who see fun ip tor- 
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menting their fellows, as if in this way 
educational results were to be secured. 
Now, brutality or force of any kind is not 
the best way to correct conceit or: fresh- 
ness. Besides, this method is not applied 
simply to those who show these faults, 
but every one is hazed, even the best and 
most promising boys; and those are spe- 
cially chosen to be thus deviled who are 
sons of distinguished officers and are 
merely presumed to be vain of their par- 
entage. Really, the defense is but a pre- 
tense for the practice of what gives 
amusement by giving pain. 

We hardly need to dwell on the least 
of the evils, but the most glaring and pal- 
pable, the very brutality of the custom— 
and often the cruelty. It may be that not 
often have students been permanently in- 
jured,altho such cases havebeen claimed, 
and parents believe their sons to have 
died as the result of the cruel hazing they 
have received. But with great difficulty 
the evidence has been brought out of 
“ exercises ” imposed to the point of ex- 
haustion, convulsions and collapse, of 
fights required in which a boy’s jaw has 
been broken. Not only so, but the sys- 
tem has been in large part a survival of 
the old system of humiliating fagging 
that has gone out of vogue in the Eng- 
lish schools. A member of the higher 
class feels free to give orders to the new- 
comer to do any difficult or silly thing, 
and if he refuses he is compelled to fight. 
Now this is a mean, unmanly, unchris- 
tian way of treating-a younger compan- 
ion. It is utterly wrong. It grows out 
of that brutality of instincts which exists 
in heedless boys, and has to-be eradicated 
by the culture of years. It is the busi- 
ness of instructors or parents to teach 
gentleness, kindness, helpfulness, instead 
of developing the instincts that ally us to 
brutes, if not to devils. ) 

So we are glad that this investigation 
has taken place. It is well that the offi- 
cers of West Point, or some of them, 
have seen and long tried to eradicate the 
evil. Cadets caught at these practices 
have been expelled, as they deserved. 
We do not want brutes in the army as 
officers over enlisted men. And we want 
no hazing in other institutions. The 
most drastic measures should be used to 
extirpate the evil where appeal to the 
decency and manliness of the students 
fails, 
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An Economic Alliance Against 
America 


M. Leroy-BEAULIEU, a noted French 
economist, urges the European nations 
to. form an economical federation against 
the United States. What he proposes is 
treaties between those nations, that shall 
give low customs duties, with prohibitive 
duties against this country. In no other 
way, he says, can Europe maintain a 
great and increasing economic develop- 
ment, as against the increasing industrial 
growth of the United States, which seems 
sure to become the first and controlling 
factor in industry. He would hope that 
the commercial union which he advocates 
might develop into a political union. 

It is somewhat difficult to comprehend 
how this is to be accomplished, so long 
as the nations of Europe have to squeeze 
every last farthing out of the people to 
support their military establishments. If, 
with all the educational privileges of Ger- 
many or France, the United States is yet 
gaining on these countries in commerce 
and industry, it is mainly because, with 
all our expense for war of late, we are 
very much less burdened by a great mil- 
itary establishment, and the burden 
which we have is bound to grow rapid- 
ly less rather than greater. We reduce 
our debt in time of peace, while the na- 
tions of Europe increase their burdens. 
Germany must not only arm her whole 
population, but she must create a navy 
equal to that of Great Britain. France 
must not lag behind in this military and 
naval rivalry. The noblest business, of 
European nations is war. Such is not 
the case with us. We do not give first 
honor or love to military glory. We pre- 
fer the arts of peace, and are willing to 


_be called mercenary lovers of the dollar, 


because we love peace. An army of a 
hundred thousand men is all we are will- 
ing to provide, even for our Philippine 
trouble. There is no present prospect that 
the nations of Europe, thus loaded down 
with yearly waste of expenditure and in- 
creasing national debt, will soon begin 
to think of decreasing their military 
budget and reducing their debts. So 
long as this condition of heavily armed 
peace continues it is necessary for these 
nations to use every possible means of 
forcing the merchant and the peasant to 
pay their money into the national chest; 
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atid there is tio easiet way than that of 
customs duties. It seems almost impos- 
sible that this method of a commercial al- 
liance should be accepted. 

Nevertheless, if the powers of Europe 
should be willing to forego this source of 
income, and make up for it either by 
heavier internal taxation, or by reduced 
military expenditure, the ultimate benefit 
to them might be great, not in the con- 
sequent development of their industries 
so much as in the subsequent political al- 
liance which M. Leroy-Beaulieu antici- 
pates, or, at least, hopes for. That would 
of itself involve a reduction of military 
establishment and expense. Already the 
treaties of The Hague have supplied a 
sort of political alliance, or, at least, a 
pledge against war; altho the nations 
have not yet had enough experience of 
their working to dare trust them so far 
as to reduce their armies. But the move- 
ment, the hope of the new century, is 
for peace. The most tremendous~eco- 
nomic and political revolution of the cen- 
tury will be that which will substitute 
either arbitration, or alliance, or consoli- 
dation for war and the conditions that 
produce it. If Austria and Germany and 
Holland were one nation economically, 
they would soon be one. politically. The 
same is true of France and Belgium and 
Spain and Portugal and Italy—we might 
as well say of all Continental Europe. 
Those who are looking for the trend of 
contemporaneous history must keep their 
eyes open for much greater aggregations 
of peoples in great nations than have yet 
been seen. The territory of the United 
States has not yet ceased to grow. The 
Danish Islands are coming to us by a 
necessary gravitation, and the ideal will 
not be accomplished until all North 
America becomes one nation, not by an- 
nexation, but by friendly consolidation. 

Nor is this outlook, even in its im- 
mediate possibilities, unfavorable to the 
United States. Let the nations of Con- 
tinental Europe, if they will, and as other 
statesmen besides M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
have urged, unite to protect, by approx- 
imate free trade among themselves, their 
own industries. They will not long dis- 
criminate against our country. They 
need our breadstuffs, and must have 
them. They will soon learn that it is of 
no advantage to shut out what they want. 


Other parts of the world will meanwhile 
get the advantage which Europe rejects. 
We can get along for a while without 
Europe quite as well as she can get along 
without us. But the peace of the nations 
will settle all that. Let us put an end to 
the terrible experise of military distrust, 
and there will be no need for Europe to 
guard against the economic rivalry of 
America, for she will be able to do as 
well as we. Nothing else stands in the 
way, unless it be what can be corrected, 
the lack of enterprise to adopt new and 
better methods of production, and the 
consent of workmen to do the best they 
can during the hours of work. Give us 
a century of peace, and we shall work 
out comfortably our otherwise insoluble 
economic problems. 


s 
~The Decline of the Leader. 


THERE are some indications that lead- 
ership in national politics in its 
old conception is disappearing. In 
our country there has been no one 
since Mr. Blaine who could fairly be de- 
scribed as a political leader. Mr. Cleve- 
land tried it, but broke so completely 
with his following that all semblance of 
leadership disappeared during his second 
term at Washington. Mr. Bryan domi- 
nated his party as few men have, but 
lacked the qualities of a broad leadership. 
Mr. McKinley is a good commander 
of well organized forces, but there is 
little of the leader in him. 

If we cross the Atlantic we find much 
the same condition. England has no 
man in either party who can fairly be 
called a leader. Lord Salisbury as Pre- 
mier controls the policy of the Conserva- 
tive party, but it is rather as dictator than 
leader. He makes little, if any, effort to 
carry men’s convictions with him. He 
directs their votes, and troubles himself 
no more about them. The nominal Lib- 
eral leader, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, is a chairman of committee, not a 
leader ; and so manifest is this that with 
one consent all are turning their eyes to 
Lord Rosebery as the only man who can 
in any sense be looked upon to fill that 
place. Yet Lord Rosebery is not a leader ; 
at least, he has as yet manifested few of 
the essential qualities of one. His recent 
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address in Glasgow was doubtless an ac- 
curate exposition of his ideas and posi- 
tion, yet all England to-day, while ad- 
miring its diction and its clear setting 
forth of the situation, is in perplexity as 
to whither it tends, what kind of action it 
forecasts. 
would-be leaders; Dérouléde, Mercier, 
Millerand; but it is Loubet, who never 
was and never could be a leader, who is 
President, and the Premier, Waldeck 
Rousseau, is only a more efficient chair- 
man than Campbell-Bannerman. In Ger- 
many Bismarck was a leader, but he has 
no successor. Emperor William tries to 
be one, and it is possible that he may 
succeed if he can only get rid of the gos- 
pel of his consecrated person, for he has 
many of the necessary qualifications. It- 
aly is in chaos since the days of Cavour 
and the retirement of Crispi. Francis 
Joseph has tried to be both leader and 
Emperor, and appears to be coming to 
the conviction that the former must yield 
to the latter. Czar Nicholas knows very 
well that leadership in Russia is an 
absurdity, and, while there are indica- 
tions of a desire on his part to assume 
the role, he is too wise to undertake it at 
home. In international politics there are 
two illustrations of the effort to lead, 
neither, however, as yet furnishing much 
success: Emperor William and Czar 
Nicholas, the two greatest autocrats at 
home; a somewhat interesting illustra- 
tion of the unsatisfactoriness of mere 
authority. 

The explanation of the situation is 
doubtless to be found in two facts: The 
increasing complexity of political move- 
ments, whether national or international, 
rendering leadership more difficult, and 
the growing intelligence and power of 
the people, who form their own opinions 
and guide their own actions, and are thus 
both in less need of leadership and more 
impatient of it. Both of these facts are 
too patent to need any proof. Any single 
question at present in the public eye fur- 
nishes ample illustration. Take that of 
Imperialism. What is it, and how is it to 
be either approved or disapproved? The 

‘most cursory survey shows that it is im- 
possible to frame a policy for any coun- 
try that shall be either consistent with 
itself in its various parts or commend it- 
self to any one party. The Little Eng- 
Jander is as curious a composite as the 


In France there are many . 
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Jingo. There are two essentials to leader- 
ship—clear vision and a definite object. 
An opportunist can never be a leader, and 
under present political conditions oppor- 
tunism must play-a prominent part owing 
to their complexity and uncertainty. 

Equally patent is the growing ability 
and determination of the people to decide 
these questions themselves as they see fit. 
Many years ago Dr. Cyrus Hamlin used 
to tell with infinite gusto how he came 
across a Maine farmer who wanted to 
know what sort of a man Fuad Pachy 
(Pasha) was. It was a phenomenon 
then. It is an every day occurrence to- 
day. There is scarcely a clerk, a cab 
driver, a day laborer, who has not a defi- 
nite opinion as to the wisdom of with- 
drawing the military from Peking and 
the value of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
Such men are often almost absurdly jeal- 
ous of the influence of those in official po- 
sition, and think no more of criticising 
John Hay than an associate in their 
own business. Undoubtedly their knowl- 
edge is often, perhaps usually, of that ex- 
tent which has been described as a dan- 
gerous thing; but, so far as it goes, it is 
very positive, and renders leadership diffi- 
cult if not practically impossible. 

Many other elements undoubtedly en- 
ter into the question. There is the rise 
of bossism, which is based on the substi- 
tution of personal for public interest. 
The leader who appeals to, and seeks to 
apply, principles is displaced by the man 
who makes individual gain his argu- 
ment and motive. The greatly in- 
creased interchange of nationalities cre- 
ates diverse interests; the Irish-Ameri- 
can becomes a very positive factor in the 
English Parliament.. Increased wealth 
and enlarged commerce are sensitive to 
change, and chambers of commerce be- 
come practically interpreters of interna- 
tional law. 

That the situation has its unfortunate 
elements. is true, but on the whole it is 
for the best. The welfare of a nation is 
safer with the nation than with any indi- 
vidual. It does not, however, by any 
means follow that the days of leadership 
have passed. Should another crisis in 
national history arise, the needed leader 
will appear. He may be very different 
from Lincoln or Bismarck or Gladstone, 
but a leader he will be. Meanwhile that 
he does not appear need disturb no one, 
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Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, 
editor and proprietor of the 
London Daily Mail, thinks 
that the newspaper of the future will not 
be a medley of pictures, but will be sought 
for its reading matter; and therein we 
agree with him, that is, if the reader of 
the future shall be better educated than 
the multitudinous ignorant man of the 
street to-day. He expects the broadside 
daily paper to give place to a daily re- 
view, with pages of the size of those of 
Tue INDEPENVENT. That may be, but 
we have as yet no example to prove that 
it is feasible. Special interest attaches to 
the forecast of this able and experienced 
journalist as to the outlook for combina- 
tions, or trusts, in the newspaper world. 
Already an Associated Press provides 
the news for a great body of daily papers, 
while great agencies control most of the 
advertising and distribute it over the 
country ; not to speak of the literary syn- 
dicates, which supply the Sunday papers 
with stories, appearing perhaps in fifty 
cities simultaneously, at a very cheap rate 
for each; or the “ patent outsides,” which 
are common in country weeklies; or the 
common matter—pages of it—supplied 
to several different religious journals 
whose constituencies do not compete. 
Mr. ‘Harmsworth believes that this 
centralizing tendency, with its com- 
binations, will control the newspaper 
world, and that one or two news- 
papers in the United States will dom- 
inate great sections, to the exclusion 
of a multitude of inferior journals. Such 
a paper will be published simultaneously 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and other 
points, and it will be above party and 
seek solely to tell the news and instruct 
the people. It is a grand idea and not 
unlikely of accomplishment. Already 
we have cases of papers in different cities 
under one control. 
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The Christmas and 
the Easter holiday 
weeks are gala days 
for the college professors. They all are, 
or ought to be, members of one or more 
of the learned societies; and these are 
the vacation days when they come to- 
gether and read their papers and confer 
with each other, There are the histor- 
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ians, the economists, the physicists, the 
biologists, the philologists and all these 
in various subdivisions. Sometimes half 
a dozen societies that are allied plan to 
meet at the same place. This year it was 
the philologists, Oriental, classical, mod- 
ern, biblical and spelling reform, two or 
three hundred of them, who met in Phila- 
delphia. We wish that colleges could 
almost compel their teachers to attend; 
nothing can be more stimulating, and it is 
well for them to meet the smaller number 
of unprofessional students in the same 
branches. A stranger might be surprised 
at the enthusiasm of these men, not all 
young, to nearly every one of whom Ger- 
man is as familiar as English, if he 
should see them at one of their evening 
gatherings after the scholarly session, in 
a place not devoted to scholarship, and 
hear them shouting their old student 
songs, very likely German songs, and yet 
chiefly discussing the knotty points on 
the gossip of learning. It is a healthy 
condition in which such a multitude of 
our very brightest intellects are devoted 
not to the materialism of the age, but to 
its idealism, and in which higher honors 
go to useful learning than to wealth. 


& 


There used to be in this 
city a gang of hoodlums, 
known as the “ Whyos,” 
whose especial forte lay in terrorizing 
the Dutch corner grocer, and then ap- 
propriating the apples and other vege- 
tables exposed by him for sale. Strenu- 
ous efforts were made by the authorities 
to break up this practice, but without 
avail. Somehow the perpetrators never 
could be caught in the act, and knowl- 
edge of their existence never seemed to - 
reach the policemen guarding the neigh- 
borhood. At last one official genius sug- 
gested a very simple plan. If a Dutch 
corner grocer complained that the gang 
had stolen his apples, the particular po- 
liceman on post at the time was at once 
fined three days’ pay. That settled it. 
Every “cop” thus made to suffer 
cracked the skull of every “ Whyo” he 
found on his beat without any prelim- 
inary argument whatever. He felt that 
a just regard for his own business inter- 
ests compelled him to do that; and he did 
it. From that time the “ Whyos” let 
other people’s apples alone with a sever- 


‘“*Whyos”’ at 
West Point 
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ity only equalled by that of Adam after 
his even more disagreeable experience. 
Now, without meaning in the slightest to 
draw invidious parallels, does any sané 
person believe that the astonishing cate- 
gory of performances recently testified to 
by the cadets of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy could have taken place on 
that little plot of ground among a pack of 
boys whose every minute was under rigid 
observation, without the knowledge or 
even the suspicion of the people in charge 
of them? If so, is such ignorance ex- 
cusable? If not, is it culpable? In either 
case if these officials were put upon their 
defense before a court-martial on a 
charge of gross neglect of duty, does any- 
body suppose that, after that, any vestiges 
of the practice of hazing would survive? 


We have before men- 
tioned that Miss M. T. 
Elder, of New Orleans, a 
niece of Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, 
has been long engaged in the good work 
of pricking the blind conceit of our 
American Catholics and showing them 
how much they lack. We have been in- 
terested to observe how her last article is 
received. It is printed in full, well dis- 
played, in several of their best papers, 
and The Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, 
owned by Cardinal Gibbons, praises her 
“earnest, relentless, truth-eager style,” 
and blames the journals that attack her. 
It acknowledges the justice of her criti- 
cisms, and urges reform. She complains 
of the lack of originality : 

“ What have we—United States Catholics— 
ever originated? I speak, above all. of philan- 
thropy—of new, practical, vital methods. 
Wherein do we lead? 

“‘ Protestants start the fresh air fund. Sev- 

eral years later we—tag on behind. Protest- 
ants start the King’s Daughters. Years later 
we—tag on behind. Protestants start the social 
settlement idea. Many years later we—tag on 
beltind. Prctestants start night schools, Sun- 
day schools and free kindergartens. Several 
years later we bring up the rear.” 
And so on, at much length of illustra- 
tion. When the lack is recognized it is 
half remedied. It is such articles as this, 
and such treatment of them as is given 
by half a dozen Catholic papers, that 
give us hope of the beneficent influence 
of the Catholic Church. Says the Mir- 
ror, quoting Miss Elder: 

“* Worldly, . pompous, _pleasure-loving, 
money-worshipping, self-indulgent Catholics 


Miss Elder’s 
Complaint 
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of to-day.’ These adjectives describe us—and 
in the same instant give the reason for the 
conditions we so heartily deplore. 

“May the warning note which this gentle 
lady of the Southland sounds be the trumpet 
blast which shall-move Catholics to strike off 
a measure of the lethargy in which they are 
immersed.” - 


Notwithstanding the best of effort, in- 
formation for the Church statistics will - 
come in too late. Our first information 
as to the Christian Scientists is embodied 
in the tables. Later statements modify 
somewhat those estimates, and give as the 
enrollment of the body 100,000—and as 
adherents from 400,000 to 500,000. We 
regret that we did not receive the infor- 
mation until it was too late to make the 
correction in the tables. We have also 
received figures for the Primitive Meth- 
odists as follows: Ministers, 74; churches, 
go; members, 6,549; a gain in the dec- 
ade of 1,786 and in the year of 79. The 
figures do not materially modify the per- 
centage. is 


Prof. Moses Coit Tyler was for a long 
while, before he went to Cornell Uni- 
versity, one of the most frequent writers 
for THE INDEPENDENT, and it was in our 
columns that in good part he built up his 
early literary reputation. His death re- 
moves one of the most genial and most 
accomplished of students of American 
literary history ; and we may add that he 
would have been elected as president for 
the coming year of the American His- 
torical Society. His best knovn works 
are his “ History of American Literature 
During the Colonial Period” and “The 
Literary History of the American Revo- 
lution.” 

a 


Senator Hanna says correctly that the 
views on subsidies for American built 
ships defended by him in a very clear and 
able article in this week’s INDEPENDENT 
are not those which this journal has 
maintained. The point he presents that 
such apostles of free trade as Adam 
Smith and Thomas Jefferson made an 
exception in the matter of shipping gives 
authority, if not argument, for his case. 

& 

We print this week an Index of THE 
INDEPENDENT for 1900, which will be 
sent to any subscriber who notifies us 
that he desires a copy. 





INSURANCE. 


Ex Post Facto. 


ACCORDING to an item in a Chicago 
daily, some ladies in a Wisconsin town 
have asked some fire insurance com- 
panies to join in a fund for the relief of 
a hotel keeper whose property has been 
‘ burned. He had heard of insurance; 
indeed, he had some, but as it is expen- 
sive he only paid for a little, thinking it 
probable that he would not burn ; that is, 
he paid others to insure a part of the 
exposed ‘property he owned and paid 
himself to insure the remainder. He was 
a self-insurer to that extent, as everybody 
is who either buys poor insurance because 
its price is low or does without any insur- 
ance because that is cheaper yet. This 
saves the premium, and has its advan- 
tages until the insurance is needed for 
use; then comes regret. 

So it came io this landlord, and he 
was sorry he had taken the risk ; the good 
ladies were sorry for ‘him, and they tried 
to distribute the loss by voluntary assess- 
ment. Probably the companies thought 


the application to them rather grotesque. 
Probably they: refused ; it would not have 
been in keeping with their reputation 
as monopolists to consent. 
But suppose the good ladies had rea- 
soned on the case after a womanly fash- 


ion? Suppose they had constructed a 
stairway of logic thus: If the unfortunate 
man had expended more premium he 
would have had more insurance, and then 
the companies would have just had to 
pay ; so if they now contribute voluntarily 
the same amount they would be no worse 
off than they would have been then, and 
if they contribute less they can be thank- 
ful for so much saved—Q. E. D.? 

This reasoning can be extended readily 
and can be applied to all kinds of insur- 
ance. If a piece of property burns, let 
the owner select his company or compa- 
nies and make his estimate of value, being 
limited as to the latter to a reasonable 
figure; then let him collect, less the: pre- 
miums and interest thereon; and when a 
man dies let his widow make demand for 
the insurance she would like to have, less 
premiums and interest. Since there 
must be a fixed number of premiums 


so-that people-shall not be allowed to 
defer all thought of insurance until need 
of realization arises, let them be obliged 
to give notice of intention now, and then 
the premiums and imterest will be cal- 
culable from a definite date. It is ob- 
vious that the mathematical results will 
be the same as at present, because to re- 
ceive the premiums and pay the full in- 
surance is one with paying the insurance 
less the premiums. Insurance thus mod- 
ernized would be simpler and safer than 
as now conducted, for the compariies 
would escape the labor and expense of 
taking care of the money, as well as the 
risk of losing it. 

Possibly this plan may be criticised as 
being too feminine in its logic, and possi- 
bly it has some practical defects. But its 
logic is at least as good as the masculine 
kind commonly applied to insurance in 
legislatures. As contrasted with valued 
policy, this proposed form would be bet- 
ter, for’ it would clearly be a valuable 
policy. And since the century closes 
with the prevalent notion that the under- 
w. iter has no right’so large as the right 
to be crowded and confined, perhaps this 
Wisconsin altruism may have expansion 
in the next. . es 


An Unintelligible Prohibition. 


AccorDING to the law as it stands in 
Kansas, “any fire insurance company 
authorized to do business by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance is hereby pro- 
hibited from authorizing or allowing any 
person, agent, firm, or corporation, who 
is a non-resident of the State of Kansas, 
from issuing or causing to be issued any 
policy or policies of insurance on prop- 
erty located in the State of Kansas.” The 
person who composed the above sentence 
may have supposed that he was making 
a very drastic prohibition, so tight that 
not even the slimmest eel of evasion 
could work through it; but let us see: 
The company referred to is any one au- 
thorized by “the” Superintendent of 
Insurance. Conjecturally, the Kansas 
Superintendent is meant ; but if certainty 
is required we must convert “ the” into 
“i,” or “any” or select some one who ig 
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big enough to absorb right to the definite 
article. The prohibition is “ from author- 
izing or allowing ‘ from in- 
suring,” etc. No penalty appears to be 
prescribed. The prohibition is leveled at 
any company, not any other person or 
thing, and inasmuch as “ any ” company 
is forbidden to allow “any” person or 
corporation outside of Kansas to issue 
“any” policy on Kansas property, it 
seems to us that the task imposed is very 
heavy; for the Royal, for instance, must 
not allow an agent of the Franklin of 
Philadelphia to write a Kansas policy in 
Key West. 

Superintendent Church, of Kansas, 
has assumed to revoke the licenses of 
some agents in Kansas for taking busi- 
ness in Kansas from some non-resident 
brokers. How can he? If anybody is 
forbidden, it is a company, not an agent; 
and if we are to guess the intention of 
this unintelligible statute a company must 
not write on Kansas property except 
through Kansas agents. But what right 
has Mr. Church to make such a guess? 
The only course to be taken with any un- 
intelligible statute or order is to treat it 
as void for confusion and wait for the 
maker to try again. 


ad 


Across and Back. 


Tue Preferred Accident is invading 
Great Britain. This company started 
fifteen years ago as an assessment soci- 
ety, on lines similar to those of the U. S. 
Mutual Accident Association, which came 
to such a miserable undoing at the hands 
of men who escaped unpunished. The 
Preferred’s founder, Kimball C. Atwood, 
was a clerk in that association, if mem- 
ory does not mis-serve us; having been 
successful with his original plans, he had 
the shrewdness to convert his society into 
a. regular stock corporation in 1893, and 
since then he has gone from success to 
success. The capital stock is $200,000, 
and the line of insurance outstanding 
nearly $400,000,000. It is only just to 
give Mr. Atwood credit for enterprise, 
energy and originality, and he shows 
these qualities anew by making his com- 
pany the first to cross the Atlantic for 
accident business. English ways are dif- 
ferent from ours, but that he will suc- 
cessfully adapt his to theirs, or mold 


theirs to his, there can be no doubt. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
that the purchase of a railway accident 
ticket in England long ago was the “ ac- 
cident ” which led to the starting of Acci- 
dent insurance in America; so it is only 
a fair acknowledgment that a New York 
company now enters London. 


st 
Davin A. HEAtp, President of the 


Home Fire, died suddenly at his home . 


in Orange, N. J., on Friday afternoon, 
December 28, at the age of 82. He was 
a Vermonter, born in the little town of 
Chester on the eastern side of the State, 
in view of the Green Mountain range 
and the valley of the Connecticut, of 
Revolutionary stock, his father and his 
grandfather having participated in that 
ancient conflict, and he treasured his 
grandfather’s sword as a relic. He was 
a farmer’s boy, but graduated from Yale 
in 1841; took up the law, and was ad- 
mitted to the Vermont bar in 1843, but 
soon became cashier of a country bank 
and served in both branches of the State 
Legislature. Next he moved to Galena, 
Ill., practicing law there, but became 
attracted to insurance; he took an agency 
for the Home, which brought him here 
in 1856, and in 1868 he became second 
vice-president of the company; in 1883 
he became first vice-president, and in 
1888 succeeded Chas. J. Martin as presi- 
dent. Since his first connection with the 
company it has grown from a size which 
was even then comparatively noticeable 
yet now seems small to be the largest in 
the country in point of capital and assets. 
Mr. Heald was one of the organizers 
of the New York Board of Underwriters 
and long a prominent figure in under- 
writing circles; of late, however, he has 
somewhat relaxed his active labor. He 
retained the strong love for mountains 
and “ real country ” which few lose who 
had them early, and was a devoted fisher- 
man in the open season. He was one of 
the original founders of the choice home 
preserve known as Llewellyn Park, more 
than 40 years ago, and his death closes the 
founders’ list ; he was also one of the nine 
original members of the New England 
Society of Orange. Three adult chil- 
dren survive him, one the wife of Sec- 
retary Burtis, of the Home. His son 
John O. Heald is a New York lawyer. 
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FINANCIAL, 


The London Failures. 


Tue failure, in London last week,- of 
the London and Globe Finance Corpora- 
tion, a speculative company engaged in 
promoting the shares of mining enter- 
prises in West Australia and British Co- 
lumbia, dragged down thirteen smaller 
brokerage houses, and was followed by 
great declines in the market values of 
certain mining securities. It had but lit- 
tle effect, however, upon the general mar- 
ket, and was not regarded in New York 
as an indication of general weakness in 
London. While the chief cause of the 
failure was to be found in the promoting 
company’s operations in mining shares, it 
may be that losses in speculation in 
American securities precipitated the col- 
lapse ; for a majority of the London trad- 
ers and speculators have been on the 
wrong side of the American market since 
the re-election of President McKinley, 
and some of them have lost heavily on 
this account. 

The chairman of the London and 
Globe Finance Corporation is Lord Duf- 
ferin, formerly Governor-General of Can- 
ada, and afterward the British Ambassa- 
dor at Paris. He was regarded as a man 
of high character and a diplomatist of 
great ability. This failure comes upon 
him with the news that his son Frederick, 
a lieutenant in the army, has been danger- 
ously wounded in South Africa, where, 
at Ladysmith, he lost his oldest son, the 
Earl of Ava, scarcely a year ago. Lord 
Dufferin sails for South Africa this week. 
The chief object of ‘the indignation of 
shareholders and others who have suf- 
fered loss by the failure of the company 
is not the chairman, but Mr. Whitaker- 
Wright, who has been the real head of 
the concern, and: is probably responsible 
for the speculative ventures that have 
wrecked it. 

& 


Final Crop Report. 


THE final report of the Department of 
Agriculture concerning the crops in 1900 
shows that the alarming stories about a 
great and disastrous shortage in the yield 
of wheat were unwarranted; that the 
corn crop was enormous, almost equalling 


the greatest on record, and that the cfop 

of oats was far above the average, hav- 

ing been exceeded only once. The offi- 

cial figures (bushels, except in the case 

of hay) for the last two. years are as fol- 
lows: 

1899. 

sees 547,808,840 

2,078, 143,988 

. 796,177,718 


1900. 
522,229,505 
2,105,102,516 


The crop of wheat was but a little below 
the average for the five years preceding 
(about 529,500,000 bushels), and the 
crop of oats largely exceeded the average 
(746,000,000) for those years. It is 
shown that owing to unfavorable weather 
5,316,000 acres of seeded wheat were 
abandoned and plowed up, two-thirds of 
this area being in the winter wheat dis- 
trict. Wheat in the area harvested in the 
spring wheat district was severely af- 
fected by the weather, the crop of spring 
wheat being only 172,204,000 bushels, 
against 250,000,000 in 1899, and a maxi- 
mum of 295,000,000 in 1898. 

The area now seeded to winter wheat 
is nearly equal to the area seeded one year 
ago, 3,500,000 acres of which were after- 
ward abandoned and plowed up. As it 
is not probable that the exceptionally un- 
propitious weather of last year will be re- 
peated this year the prospect for a large 
crop is now good. If the weather should 
be favorable throughout the wheat dis- 
trict the coming crop may be equal to the 
great one of 1808. 


& 
The Cotton Seed Industry. 


A LITTLE more than thirty years ago 
cotton seed was regarded as a commer- 
cially valueless product of the Southern 
plantations. The utilization of this seed 
has since created a great industry, the im- 
portance of which is indicated by the 
large and growing exports of oil, oilcake 
and oilcake meal. In 1872, when the ex- 
ports of cotton seed oil were first exhib- 
ited in a separate statement, the value of 
them was only $293,000, for 547,000 gal- 
lons. In 1880 the quantity had risen to 
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nearly 7,060,060 gallons, and the value to 
$3,225,000. In the year ending with last 
June there were shipped to foreign lands 
nearly 47,000,000 gallons, valued at $14,- 

127,000, the quantity exported being 
about two-thirds of the output. At the 
same time the shipments of oilcake and 
oilcake meal have been increasing, until 
in the last fiscal year the value of these 
was $1 1,229,000 If the small exports of 
seed in its natural state be added, we have 
a total of more than $25,500,600 realized 
last year from sales abroad of the prod- 
ucts of this new industry, while the value 
of the quantity consumed here at home 
was in the neighborhood of $15,000,000. 


a 


Financial Items. 


THE record was broken at the New 
York Clearing House on December 27th, 
when the exchanges amounted to $364,- 
013,290. The highest record’ had been 
that of November 2oth last, $353,505,- 
626. 


.. There were 32,559,407 more pen- 
nies coined in the year ending on June 
30th than in the preceding year, 19,210,- 
260 more nickels, 3,730,735 more dimes, 
3,634,860 more quarters, and 4,256,408 
more half-dollars. 


..It is estimated that the. January 
disbursements in interest and dividends 
will amount to about. $175,000,000, of 
which more than three-fourths will be 
paid out or payable in this city through 
the agency of banking institutions. 


..The output of the Calumet -and 
Hecla mine is exceeded by that oif 
only one other copper mine, the Ana- 
conda. In 1899 it was nearly 100,000,- 
ooo pounds, or more than one-sixth of 
the entire copper output of the United 
States. 


..A statement published in Ger- 
many shows that in the last decade the 
United States produced more than half 
of the world’s output of copper, as 
against one-third of the entire output in 
the preceding decade, and only one-sixth 
in the decade 1871-1880. 


.Costa Rica has given up the silver 
standard. Beginning on July 1 5th the 
Government undertook to maintain the 
gold standard on a valuation of about 


46% cents in United States gold for each 
silver colon. Silver is no longer a legal 
tender for more than $10 in one payment, 


. .Bids for $3,555,000 of New York 
City 3% per cent. bonds were opened last 
week, and the bonds were awarded to 
Vermilye & Co. and Harvey Fisk & Co, 
(who had made a joint bid for the en- 
tire issue), at 112 11-77, the highest price 
ever paid for bonds of the municipality 
at such a sale. 


..Exporting a laundry plant to 
China seems like shipping coals to New- 
castle; but the machinery for a laundry 
was recently forwarded from this coun- 
try to Shanghai. Machinery for an- 


other -has been shipped to Bangkok, 


where it will:be used in the palace of the 
Emperor of Siam. 


... The preliminary estimates of. the 
Railroad Gazette show that 4,804 miles 
of new railroad were constructed in 1900, 
against 4,570 in 1899. Texas leads the 
list of States, with 313 miles, Iowa fol- 
lowing with 279, and Minnesota third, 
with 255. The railroad companies lead- 
ing in construction were as follows: Bur- 
lington and Quincy, 213 miles; St. Paul, 
173; Rock Island, 169; Northern Pacific, 
I5I. 

..One of the American locomotive 
manufacturing companies made 1,217 lo- 
comotives in 1900, and 363 of them were 
for the export trade. In 1899 the num- 
ber built by the same company was 901, 
of which 338 were exported. Outside of 
the railroad companies’ shops there were 
built in the United States last year 3,153 
locomotives, or 2714 per cent. more than 
in 1899; and 505 of these were for ex- 
port. : 

. Dividends and coupons announced; 
Riverside Bank (quarterly), 2 per cent. 
Bank for Savings, 4 per cent. 

Southern Pacific Co., various coupons. 
Harlem Savings Bank, 4 per cent. 


Leather Manufacturers’ National Bank, 5 
per cent. 


..Sales of Bank and Trust Com- 


pany stocks during the past week were: 


Farmprs’ Loan and Trust..............0c66 see ease 1. "451% 
50 
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Disfigured Skin 


wasted muscles and decaying bones 

What havoc ! 

Scrofula, let alone, is capable of all that and more. 

It is commonly marked by bunches in the neck, in- 
flammations in the eyes, dyspepsia, catarrh, and gep- 
eral debility. 

It is always radically and permanently cuzed by 


Hood’s Sarsapariila 


Which expels all humors, cures all eruptions, and 
builds up the whole system, whether young or old. 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and only 
cathartic to take with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


ugh ee ee 


BUTTER AT. AT cost. 


All orders by mail or telephone. Cortlandt, m 
delivered TREES Grestes New York. ”~ 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


¢7 and ¢3 Vesey St., cor. Church St.. New York. 
: Direct Application cf High Hea Cf High Heat with Hot Water 


If from any cause you have a Lame 
Foot, Ankle, Knee, Leg, Hand, Wrist or 
Arm, the chances are it can be cured. 
Costs Nothing toTry. Price $10 if it cures. 

SIMPLE, EASY TO OPERATE. 
Write Liamab Cure Co. 
Box 443. TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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UCKEYE | 
CAPERKA 


USES DAYLIGHT LOADING 
FILMS OR PLATES. 


FOR FILMS ONLY. 
8i¢x3i¢ Buckeye, $6.00 
84¢x8i¢ Buckeye, 

1999 Model, 8.00 
4x5 Buckeye, - 12.00 
FOR BOTH FILMS 
AND PLATES. 

8}¢x3}¢ Special Buckeye, 
with one holder, $9.00 
4x5 Special Buckeye, 
with one holder,$16.00 


We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for 
Hand Camera Work. 


If you are an amateur photographer, and will send us 
your name, we will send you from time to time announce- 
Mehts of new apparatus and photo specialties. 


Catalogue on Application. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
122-124 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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RENEE NEE p eyes reyre9S 


AFAR AAG 


RGR Gr 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Depeste received and interest allowed on balances subject to draft 

8 

All sec les listed at the New York, Philadelphia and 
changes bo 


Baltimore Stock Ex aR pop Ban 
High p= Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


ov 
prtiel Gomis 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Established nearly 50 years ag 
Improved patterns for eve ~ 0m of writing. 
Sample box 15 pens by mail 10 cents. 

Ask for 15 assorted pens in box. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 


























1h ork: 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS, 








IS USED IN 


DiXON's 


The perfection of materials 

and workmanship that en- 

ters into all grades of Dixon’s Pencils 
has made each grade and style the 
standard in: its class. 


PENCIL PERFECTION 
is a term that can be truly used in 
' describing the product of The Dixon 
factories. 


If not handily obtainable mention 
and send 16 cents for samples worth double 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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yo can buy a chimney t to 

fit your lamp that will 

last till some accident hap- 
pens to it, 

Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 


“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it. He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others, That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—-they may be 
better forhim; he may like the breaking. 

Our “Index” describes a/? lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always ordet 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to azy one who writes for i it. 


Address Macset#, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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¥oo>>>dooodo dd dcccecccccceeees 


A Quarter of 
a Century 


of unfailing service 





proves the 


ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 


of the 


Remington 


TYPEWRITER 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Church and Cemetery « 


Original and artistic designs submitted te 








any limit of expense, and erected in any 
part of the U.S. Correspondence solicited, 





) J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 
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PINANCIAL 
We herewith offer for subscription 


$10,000,000 


Southern Pacific 
Company 2-5 Years 
4440/4, Gold Bonds. 


Due December |, 1905. 


(REDEEMABLE AT THE OPTION OF THE COM- 
PANY ON AND AFTER DECEMBER Ist, 1902, 
AT PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST.) 


At the price of 98° and Accrued Interest, 
payable as follows: 

$ 50.00 per Bond on January 7, 1901, and 
937.50 per Bond on February |, 1901, 

$987.50 per Bond of $1,000. 





n %o bear tnterent at $ the rale of 4% per cent. A a., payable 
alf ap on June ist and December ist. Both the princi- 
ag rest of the Bonds are payable in the g City of New 
ork in ‘Duited States Gold Coin of the present standard of 
weight and fineness and without deduction for any tax or 
taxes which the Southern Pacific Company may be required 


, to pay or to retain therefrom under oy! present or future 


law of the United States or of any 
Municipahty therein. 

Payment in fall may be made in purchaser’s 
option, on January 7th, :901, under aiscount at the 
rate of 4% % p.a., against delivery of Interim Cer- 
tificates issued by the Central Trust Company ot 
New York, Trustee. 

COPIES OF THE MORTGAGE, embodying the 
terms and cenditions upon which the security for the 
Konds is to be held, dealt with, and disposed of, may 
be obtained at the Central Trust Company of New 
York, or at our office. 

The subscription will be opened on Friday. 
JANUARY 4TH, 1901, at 10 o'clock, and close at 
3 o’clock, or earlier, on the same day. 

Allotments will be made as soon as possible thereafter, 


tate or County or 


the right being reserved to reject plications and to 
poate y a smaller amount than a) for Bo gp of pay- 
ment of the installment due February 1 901, will rende r 
the = yment liable to forfeiture. 

ubscriptions will be received sim samt in AM- 
STERDAM by 


Messrs. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROTHERS, 
and a SS = be made to list the bonds on the New 


ee SPEYER & CO., 


New York, December 28th, 1900. 30 BROAD STREET 


US 





CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mase. 
SAMPLE BOOK FREE, 
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“Electric Light Home.” 


Fourth Edition, Illustrated. a4 
PRICE, 10 CENTS (POSTPAID). 


A little book, but it 
contains ex licit in- 
structions W which TEACH 
YoU HOW to mak 


emical Battery 
Cnttation at a very little 
, so that you can 
L elec- 


ACHIN- 


tant for every- 


It Teaches Electricity 
in Plain Language. 


A reader (a U. 8. Army engineer) writes that this book 
TAUGHT HIM more about ELECTRICITY than his entire library 
of electrical books. 

Decorate your children’s XMAS TREES with small electric 
lights at a little expense. The writer of “ Electric Light Home” 
has received SE AWARDS for his many invention: 

The electrical dtstry oft is, beyond all doubt, a part of eve 
science and art industry of yang end, to be ———— men an 
women of to-morrow, jour young men and maidens, 
will be compelled to know conehcebie about 


Electricity, the Fascinating Business Profession. 
This well constructed and beautifully finished motor is the 
most powerful for its size in the world, because the design (pat- 
ented) utilizes 
Electrical and [echanical Leverage. 
I will mail this motor oy any part of the United States or 
Canada for $1.00 Address, 


JAS. H. MASON, Inventor, (Fstablished) 
Dept. 1, 519 Amer. Tract Bldg., New York. 











Wise Landlady. 


Understands How to Increase Her Busi- 
ness. 


The landlady of a certain restaurant in 
Brockton, Mass., has increased her business so 
rapidly that she has had to enlarge her dining 
room to ‘accommodate. the continually increas- 
ing patronage. One of her guests gives the 
reason: 

“Every morning she serves her regular guests 
with Grape-Nuts and hot milk or hot cream in 
cold weather, and cold cream in summer. I be- 
gan eating this food and right away began to 
feel an improvement in my health. I had been 
terribly troubled with nervousness and dys- 
pepsia, and found it impossible to find a food 
that would agree with me, until I began board- 
ing at this restaurant. 

“The new food, in four months, increased my 
weight from 120 pounds to 145, and I never felt 
as well in my life as I do now. There is some- 
thing remarkable in the sustaining power of 
this food. I have never been able to obtain 
such results from any other.” G. R. Hersey, 30 
L Street, Brockton, Mass. 





~ Dominich & Dominich, 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 100 Broadway 


BROKERS IN 


Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 
PRIVATE WIRES. 
Boston, Curtis & Sanger, 53 State St. 
Louisville, Halsey & Halsey, 225 Fifth St. 
Cincinnati, Branch Office, 334 Walnut St. 


The MIDDLESEX 


18s, BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 
Assets about - - ,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of tst mortaages, Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Conuecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
FTC... 4RE PERMITTED BY LAWTO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 
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Per cent. loans secured b' on well im 
proved farms worth three pte a on In last six 


have placed over $800,000.00 without a default 
terest. all 


rences : Bankers, 

: vets for f Business Men for ba = iam 
r further Particulars. 

pamphlet, “ th About Oklahoma,” free. “aad 


H.‘H, HAGAN, GuTuRis. OKLAHOMA. 





36 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORB. 


Fisk & Robinson 


BANKERS. 
Government Bonds 


and other 


Investment Securities 


GEORGE H. ROBINSON, HARVEY EDWARD FISK. 
Member New York Stock Exchange, 


Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Apprsisements made or Quotations furnished 


for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above 
Securities. 





Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS. 3! Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N. Y. 


WM. G. FLEMING & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


38 Wall Street. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


High Grade Investm nt Securities. 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 
BANKERS 
27 & 29 Pine Street, New York. 


Investment Offerings. 


Manhattan Elevated Railway Consolidated Mortgage Gold 
4s. Price in accordance with market. 


Yielding about 3.80%. 


The Rio Grande Western R'y Co. First Consolidated Gold 
4s. A first lien upon important parts of the system. Com- 
pany’s income double fixed charges. Preferred Stock upon 
established dividend basis of 5%. Common Stock also re- 
ceived 5¢ for last fiscal year. 


Price to yield about 4.50%. 


CUMPLETE LIST OF OFFERINGS MAY BE 
HAD UPON APPLICATION. 





Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS, | 
71 Broadway, New York City. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Dealers in high grade investment 
securities. 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public 


Securities 


19 MILK STREET, - BOSTON 
DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres: 
8. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN; . 3 Cushions ae 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital 82,000,000 
Surplus $3,000,000 

DIRECTOR 

Hart Charles Stormteen, 2 cae Sai Fis a Geo 

Rockhill Fotts, Aug 

ea etor, Hermann Oelrichs, tor, Goole & Winns 

Iesues Letters of Credit toy Trave 
al} parts of the world, ial atadied 

















Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 
caprran, 4? CORRES CEDAR STREET, 
SURPLUS, - - - - - 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, AND 
INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND ADMIY 
ISTRATOR. TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AX) 
PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST AUTLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to cheque or on certificate. 

DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE 
AND GERMANY BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELLERS’ LETTS Us' CREDIT AVAILABLE IN All, 
PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF 
CREDIT ee 

ALTER G. OAKMAN, Presi oo 
ORTAN SEIN JR., Vice-Pres 
GEORGE R. URNBULL, 2d ice President. 
HENRY A. Treas. and Sec. 
3. NELSON BORTAND. Aes t. Treas. and Sec. 
WM. C. EDWARDS. 20’ Asst Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept 


DIRECTORS. 
Adrian bo rd, 
ugustu a) 
Jarvi 











rederic well, 
ster: R. Gillette, 
. G. Haven, 

+ Harrt: 





He 
Somers Hayes, H. ia . Twom Sapiy, 
Charles R. Sannetaon, Frederick W. Vanderbiit, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 
LONDON BRANCH: 
388 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
60 ST. JAMES STREET, 8. W. 





pm een y ag to chen « 


Banke evs: 
ANK OF ENGLAND, 
YDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited, 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors: 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 


London Committee: 
ARTHUR JOHN ERAT DEMAR 
DONALD C. H. 


LEVI P. MORTON. 





$250,000 CONNECTICUT RIVER R, R, 60, 


31%2% bonds, January, 1921. 


$250,000 CITY OF PROVIDENCE, R. L, 


3% Gold Bonds, May, 1930. 


$100,000 NORTHERN PACIFIC R'Y CO, 


4% Gold Mortgage Bonds. 
(St. Paul-Duluth Division), DEC., 1996. 


$50,000 AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 


Gold Debenture 412% Extended Bonds, 
NOV., 1915, 


FOR SALE BY 


BLAKE BROS. & CO., 


5 NASSAU §ST,, N. WY, 


%8 STATE-ST., BOSTON, 





red Say tat Cy Pd TAD sf St OD 


rbiit, 
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Nailed the Chap. 


“T never thought for one moment that coffee 
was the cause of my worn out feeling and dull 
headaches and energy all gone, until I began to 
notice that my bad feelings came on every 
morning after drinking coffee for breakfast, no 
matter how well I felt when I got up. 

“T began to think the subject over and finally 
decided to try Postum Food Coffee in place of 
common coffee and see if it was coffee that had 
been hurting me. After making the change, I 
discovered, to my delight, that the headache 
and worn out feeling did not come on after 
breakfast. s 

“ After a very thorough trial I am fully con- 
vinced that coffee was the cause of my trouble, 
and that leaving it off and using Postum Food 
Coffee has restored me to health. 

“My father, who has had very poor health for 
several years, quit coffee some time ago and 
began using Postum in place of it. It would 
surprise any one to see how much he has im- 
proved. 

“When’I boil Postum twenty minutes and 
serve it immediately while it is hot, with good 
rich cream, I think it far excels any coffee. 

“Please do not print my name.’ 

This lady lives in Prairie City, Iowa. Her 
name can be given by the Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., of Battle Creek, Mich. ; 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest 
and most efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, 
but few realize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of 
it the better, it is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs 
the gases and impurities always resent in the 
stomach and intestines, and carries them out of the 
system. 

"Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drink- 
ing or after eating onions and other odorous vege- 


tables. ; 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the com- 
plexion, it whitens the teeth and further acts as a 
natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the 
stomach and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and 
throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All — ists sell charcoal in one form or another, 
but probably the best charcoal and the most for the 
money is in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, and 
other harmless antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of laren, persent tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The dally use of these lozenges will soon tell in a 
much improved condition of the general health, better 
complexion, sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the benefits of 
charcoal, says: “I advise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges 
to all patients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and purify the 
breath, mouth and throat; I also believe the liver is 

atly benefited by the daily use of them, they cost 

ut twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation, yet I 
believe I get more and better charcoal, in Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” 





N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST C0. 


44 AND 46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABRAM M. HYATT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, Secretary. 
ZELAH VAN LOAN, Asst. Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
REDERIC R. COUDERT, 
YMAR SANDS 
v 'W. STERLING, 
JRMES A BLATR’ 
. BLAIR 
JAMES STILLMAN, GEO. W. PERKINS, 
M. C. D. BORDEN, A. M. HYATT. 
JOHN G. McCULLOUGH, FRANK W. STEARNS, 
, EDWARD UHL, EDMUND D.-RANDOLPH, 
ALDACE F. WALKER. ; 




















a positary for 
e ‘or 
of real. and per- 
profits, and attending to 
e capacity could do. 
t drafts, all 


Cs gicbe 3 mg abe - 
transfet agent of all socks andtoés. 
BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Carefully selected securities for investment always on hand. 
H. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bond Dept. 


of : on Red River Farm Lands, the rich- 
6 2 LOANS est, surest and most pone wl ah sec- 
tion of any state in the U.S. First mortgages 


and_ safety assured. 
investigation solicited. 


sonal estates, coll 3 
rte contes ecting the income and 





ot Langdon. Correspondence an 
Address ALLERT & WINTER, Langdon, North Dakota. 


WwSsSTERN 
MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS, E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 








INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor, 

We now offer our 5% Deben- 
tures and carefully selected first 
mortgages from the rich black. 
waxy belt of Texas and contig. 
uous territory of Oklahoma, 
Principal and 


5% to 6% INTEREST 
Guaranteed 


Send for Pamphiet 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa, 





‘oO per annum clear of taxes 
Vo or other expense; every 
dollar secured by 


e 
First Farm Mortgages 
worth three times the amount of the loan. Guaranteed titles ; 
examination of all securities. 17 years 
without the loss of a dollar to our clients. Write 
for pens and list of loans. 
B. J. LANDER & CO., (Est. 1883) Grand Forks, 8. D, 








HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 





United States Trast Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 & 47 WALL STREET. 


Capital, - $2,000,000. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - 11,000,000. 


This Company i is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee 
or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions and individuals, 
will find’this Company a convenient depository for money 


JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President, 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary, 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
William H. Mavy, Jr., 
Wm. D. Sloane. 


Samuel Sloan, 

D. bad James, 

John A. Stewart, 

John Harsen Bhoades, 
Anson Phelps Stokes, 
John Crosby Brown, 
Edward Cooper, 


m. Rockefeller, 
) 3+ 3 E. Orr, 
Marsball Field. 





“FOURTH NATIONAL PARES OF THE CITY 


at New York, ~ aa State of New York, at the close of businey 
December 18th, 1% 
RESOU BCES. 


Loans and discounts............... Ulvhasvedricvaniveave $19,611,752 
Sreeee 40,696 


Banking ho 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from Si 8 and bankers 

] — serene 


for Clea: “NOUBE..... ps ecceeesecerees eb dn 
Notes other Sate banks 
Nickels and cents 





woo = 4 


a oo with U.S. Treasurer (per ce cent. of 

circu 

Du: from U. 8 Treasurer, other than 5 per cent. 
redemption fund 


§ sarplus us fund 
Undivided profits, less ex: 
National bank -notes ou 
Dividends 

Due to other 

Due to State ba: 

Due 


anks 

Individual deposits subject to cheék 
emand certiticates of deposi 

Cashier's checks outstanding 





STATE OF NEW YORK Coumry OF NEW YOR 
CHAS. H. PATTERSO 


ubscribed and sworn to before me this 2ist da 
SaMUEL LuDLow, JR., Notary Public. | 


J. ee SIMMONS, 
G. CANNON, 


Correct—Attest ; 
AMES 
WM. 8S. OPDYRE, 


Directors, 





} EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 


at New York, in the State of New York. at the close of business, 


December 18: 
RESOURCES. 
$1,028,708 77 
ti) 477 % 

. 8. bonds to secure circulation, two per ceuts.. 
U.S. bonds to secure U. : deposits, 4 per cents 
Premiums on U, 8. bond: 
Stocks, securiti 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
nternal revenue stamps. 


other’ Nationa banks.. 
Fractional paper currenc , nickels and cents 
sapect _— reserve in yank, viz.: 





Logal-vebaer NOLES. .....ccccccccccee gouness 


Resemenee tund with U.S. Treasurer (5 p per cent. of 
circulation) 


LIABILITIES, 


Capital stock paid i............seecsecceeees ecvcee vbnbe 
ere fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and iaxes paid... 
National bank-notes outstanding.,.. ata 
ndividual de 

Demand cert 

Cashier's checks anna ‘ing... 


ehier's che 22. 80,295 
. de 
Wiad ————- 2,845,201 7 





STATE oF NEw YORE, County OF N rw YORK, &.- 

I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank. do solemnly 
swear that the above atatement is true, to the best of m — 
and belief. A, TH dele 

Subscribed and sworn to before — this 22d da: 
Wu. H. WoopHvLt, 
FREDERICK ‘ZIPTRL, 
zone BYRNS, 
ELLY. 


1900, 
Correct — Attest: 
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Revert OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW 


YORK. Sg 
at the close of business on the 13th day of December, 1900 : 


RESOURCES. 


cle. 
eeal tenders and bank-notes. . 
Due from Treasurer of U.S.. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 
Due from banks...., Geesesasubbereetaesss 
Other cash iteMS........0..e-+e00s 


Total....c.sseerese 


1,087,075 
418,000 00 
21,894 91 
2,471,190 81 
209, 164 
7,901 62 
weeccesecsce seceecesee €9,901.245 27 


ee eeeeece 





LIABILITIES. 


Capital 8tOCK......... .scccsceecceceee he sbsoedssreatavcus 
Surplus and undivided profits (net) 

tio 844,850 00 

1,568 50 





8,036,472 59 
$9,901,246 27 


eer eerecereces eee ececccros 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 


{, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above isratement is Sat to ag 
of my knowledge and belief. ALFRED H TIMPSON 

Subscribed and sworn to before tony this 2ith oe of’ 
1900. J. PRevosT Mason, Notary Public, N 


Correct—Attest: CHARLES i. ARGH AUE, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
THOMAS W. VANS. 


————————— 


ELECTIONS 


December, 
. ¥. County. 


, , Directors. 





The American Ruehense Notiqnal Bank of the City 
New York, D 6 
The annual election of Directors of t this Denk will take - in 


Tocedsy,, January 8th, 1901, at the banking house, 128 Broadway, 


Polls open from 12 M. to 1 P. M. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


The Army of Health 


THE ARMY IN THE PHILIPPINES INSIGNIFI- 
CANT COMPARED WITH THIS ONE. 


If all the people in the United States, Canada and Great Britain 
who make daily use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets could be as- 
sembled together !t would make an army that would outnumber 
our army of one hundred thousand by at least five to one. 

Men and women, who are broken down in health, are oniy a part 
of the thousands who use this popular preparation, the greater 
number are people who are in fair health but who know that the 
way to keep well is to keep the digestion perfect and use Stuart’s 
Tablets as regularly as meal time comes to insure good digestion 
and proper assimilation of food. 

Prevention is always better than cure and disease can find no 
foothold if the Hesties | is ere in good working order by the daily 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 


Mr. Thomas eale. 


Mayfield, Calif., says: ‘‘Have used and 
recommended ape | Tab 


lets because there is nothing like them 


jor Br Plummer St.. Pittsburgh, Pa., writes: “I 
every ow how grateful I am for tuart’s Dyepersie 
Tablets. I suffered fora long time and did not know what ailed 
me. I lost flesh right along until one day I noticed an advertise- 
ment of these tablets and immediately bought a 50 cent box at the 
drug store. Iam only on the second box and am gaining in flesh 
ailme et: I have at last found something that has reached my 
ailment. 

m Mrs. Del. Eldred, Sun Prairie, Wis.: ‘I was taken dizzv 
we. 7 suddenly during the “hot weather of the it summer. After 
ten days of constant dizziness I went to our local physician, who 
said my liver was torpid and I had overheated my blood ; he doe- 
to me for two weeks without much improverneet: "T finally 
hones of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets (which I had used long before 
for various bad feelings) and the first three tablets helped me. 

ane are easily the best all around family medicine I have ever 
u 


The army of ple who take Stuart’s Tablets are mostly people 
in fairly good health. and who keep well by taking them regularly 
after meals. They contain no opiates, cocaine or any cathartic or 
injuries Brees. - My. = natural peptones and digestives which 
every wi stomac! 

Stuart’s D: <4 Tablets are sold by druggists everywhere in 
United States, Canada and and Great B: Britain. 








The National Bank of the Republic. 
New York, December 7th. 
The annual election for Directors of this Bank will be herd 2 i the 
banking house on Tuesday, January 8th, 1901, between the hours of 


12M. and1P. M. 
C. H. STOUT, Cashier. 


RIVERSIDE BANK, 
w York City, Fog. eh 19°0. 
The annual meeting of the Stockholders rs VERSI IDE 
— for the election of Directors for the A. poe , and 
ctors of next on, i= be held at their Banking iouse on 


‘uesday, Jan. 8th, 1901, at 
H. H. BIZALLION, Asst. Cashier, 








To the Shareholders ot the Central National Bank of 
the City of New York. 
New York, December 7th, 1900. 
The annual election for Directors of this Bank will be held at the 
banking rooms, No, $20 body away, on the 8th day of January, 1901. 


Polls open from 12 M. to 1 
CHARLES 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS’ & TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 2ist, 1900. 
The annual election for Directors vo this oank will be held at itz 
banking rooms, corner of Broadwa: Murra: 
January 8th, 1901. The poll will be 0 pen fromia Mto1P. Mone 
ED RD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 





The National Butchers and Drovers Bank. 


New York, December 7t 
The annual cestion of Dipestors of of this Bank bo be held at a at the 


banking rooms, Ni wa. esday 
8th, UF between the bours of 12 M. an a TP. M wo" yey 
ane. in * CHASE, Cashfer. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


December 8th, 1900. 
The Annual Election for Directors of this Bank will be held 
at the Banking room, No. 214 Broadway, on Tuesday, January 
8th, 1901, from 12 M. to 1 o’clock P. M. 
GEO. 8S. HICKOK, Cashier. 











DIVIDENDS 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


New York, Dec. 21, 1900. 
EIGHTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 


The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THREE (8) PER CENT.., free of tax, payable ag 
2 to + kegs date from December 2% the transfer books wil: be 
closed. 


ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
w York, Dec. 22, 1900. 


A Sisitend of Four (4) Per cent. has been declared Were ae on and 
after Wednesday, January 2, 1901. Z. Cashier. 


TAE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


NEw tous, December 24th, 1900. 
e Board of Directors has this declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THREE AND ONE- HALE ies CENT., free of tax, 
payable cn and after veneery = pro: 
e eeerer books will close at . P M., this date, reopening 


January 2d, 1 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


Leather Manufacturers National Bank, 
29 WALL ST. 
1%th DIVIDEND. 


New York, December 26th, 1900. 
aend. of FIVE, PRR CENT. tre aay f entered a one 
ree of tax, payable Janua : 
The transfer books will be closed until that dat date. eg 


G, W. McGARRAH, Cashier 
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THE IMPORTERS’ & TRADER® NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 2ist, 1900. 


A Dividend of TEN PER CENT. out of the earnings of the last 
six months to-day been declared by this bank, payable on t 
second dey of of P| next. The transfer books. will” remain 


closed till 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


IRVING NATIONAL BA NK. 
w York, Des. 18, 1900 
SEVENTY-FIRST CONSECUTIVE E DIVIDEN 
-ard of Directors have declared a semi-annual Mividena of 
T., free of tax payable January 2, 1901, to 
stockholders of record on December 21, 1 
Transfer books will close December a, 1900, and_reo 
2, 1901. J. DENNISO 


ite. 





m January 
Cashier. 





The National Park Bank of New balay ol 


December 18th 
he Board of Directors of this Peat | have this eons, pre Bee a 
f tax, payests 
on Mee ot. 20th to Jan- 
uary ist, ~ Ra, GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL BAK ber TAGE ein arty pe 
w York, Decembe 
e Board of Directors have this’ aay declared a Sividiens of 
FOUR (4%) PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after January 
2, 1901, until which date ‘the transfer books will be closed. 
Cc. H. STOUT, Cashier 


RIVERSIDE BANK. 
2TH DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Directors Lhere this day declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of TWO PER CENT. free of tax. payable on the 2nd day of 
January, The remade books will be closed on December 
th at4 P. M. and will re-open cqpnery ee ati0A M 
H. H. B ‘Anst, Cashter. 


IZALLION, 
New York, December 27th, 1900. 








THE AMERIC iN Sariuas. BANK. 
Interest at the rate of THREE » AND ONE-HALF PER CERT. 
wil pe cred! ix 


oses 12 M. on Saturday, 
= will draw inperest from 


T. BANK wk MERICA. 

— OF Lome December 2st, 1900.. 
The Board of Directo in have teddy declined a 

dend of SEVEN (7) PER Nneanal Sa free of tax, payable January od, 
1901, to stockholders of record of this 


transfer books will pat closed od eat January Sd, 1901. 
GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


8S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the 
SIX MONTHS and THREE MONTHS ENDING DEC. 81, 1900. 
on all sums from five dollars to three thousand dollars, 
entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable JAN. 21, 1901. 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
. JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
B. OGDEN CHISHOLM, Secretary. 
Deposits made on or before JAN. 10, 1901, will draw interest 
from JAN. 1, 1901. 











Harlem Savings Bank, 


2279 and 2281 Third Ave., cor. 124th Stree’ 
Naw YorK, December 
Dividend Bo 


annum on the excess to 83, Jani 
Ss + meme onor oh wavy terest 
uary 1 


CHARLES B. TOOKER, President. 
L. HOMER HART, Secretary. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


115 Chambers St., New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared interest on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three and six months 
ending Dec. 81, 1900, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum on amounts from one dollar to three thousand dollars, 
payable on and after Monday, Jan. 15, 1901. Deposits made 
on or before Jan. 10th will draw interest from Jan. 1st. 

W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 

G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 











THE BANK FOR SAVINGS, 
2830 FOURTH AVENUE. 
New York, December B8ist, 1990. 

The Board of Trustees have declared the usual interest under 
the provisions of the by-laws for the six months ending Decem- 
ber 81st, as follows: 

At the rate of FOUR (4) PER CENT. per annum on al! sums of 
$5 and upwards not exceeding $8,000, payable on and after the 
third Monday, being the 2ist day of January. 

The interest is carried at once to the credit of depositors as prin- 
cipal on the ist inst., where it stands exactly as a deposit. 

It will be entered on the passbooks at any time when required on 


and after the 2ist inst. MERR 
RRITT TRIMBLE, Presi 
ROBERT 8S. HOLT, Secretary, 49 


CITIZENS’ 





SAVINGS BANK. 


56 and 58 Bowery, Cor. Canal St 
8ist SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees have ordered that Saperest at the o of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF (84%) PER CENT. per annum, be paid to de- 
positors on and after January 14th on all<ums of $5 p-3 up to $8,000 
which have remained on deposit for the three or six months end 
ing December 81, 1900, in accordance with the by-laws and rules of 
the bank. Money deposited on or before January 10th will draw 


interest from January ist. 
CHARLES W. HELD, HENRY HASLER, President. 


Secreta 
HENRY SAYLER, Assistant Secretary. 


THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK. 


656 and 658 Eighth Avenue, Corner 42d Street. 
EIGHTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


On and afver ¥ 
AND ON 





UR 
WM, G, MUO LIN, i staty, 





Ri FeOLizat SAVINGS BAN 
_ oe Oe ee Cooper Te tente), 


osTH DIVIDEND. 


Fem Doe. 11, 1 
Interest et Be yee. wie at the 1 rate 


EDWARD SHERER, MT .. a, 





Manhattan Savings institution, 


No. 644 BROADWAY, 


New YorK, December 24, 1900 
99TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums not ex- 
ceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending on the 3Ist inst., 
payable on and after the third Monday in January 


next. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


FRANK G, STILES, Secretary. 
Gro. M. PEARSALL, Asst. Secretary. 
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Union Dime Savings ‘Institution. 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 
Greeley Square, New York. ‘s 


Interest three and cne-half per cent, from #5 to 
$3,000. Credited January Ist, pepble January 
17th, or any time later,’ - 

CHARLES E: SPRAGUE, President. 
GEORGE N, BIRDSALL, Treasurer: y 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary: 





THE CHICAGO, ROC ISU.AND & PACIFIC 
RAILWAY CO. 


OFFICE OF hry TREASURER. 

oe December 17th, y 
r share will be paid February 1s 
BCom y’s stock, registered as 

such on the closing of the transfer books. 
The transfer boo 11 close at three o’clock P. M. on the 

day of December, 1900, and reopen at ten o’clock A. M. on the ath 

” of January, 1901. F. E. HAYNE, Treasurer. 





THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Treasurer’s Office, Grand Central Depot. 
New York, December 20th, 1900. 

The Board of Directors of this Company have declared a 
semi annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. on its Capital Stock, payable at this office on Monday. 
the 28th day of January next, to the stockholders of record 
at 3 o'clock P. M. on Monday, the 81st instant. 

There will be no closing of the transfer books for the pur- 
poses of this dividend. E. Dz. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON 

RIVER RAILROAD CO. 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, Dec. 19th, 1900. 

The Board of Directors of this company, at a meeting held 
this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER 
PER CENT. on its ‘capital stock, payable at this office on 
the 15th day of January next, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Monday, the 81st inst. 

GEORGE 8. PRINCE, Treasurer. 








OFFICE OF 
THE sorrneeN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
23 BROAD ST. (Mills Building 

Coupons par at anuary 1, mf from the following’ bonds will be 

pel areer bapa byi~ at bogie 
California and Oregon 1st mortgage ext. 

Oregon and California ist mortgage 

Northern Railway Company ist leg 
kton and Comperonaia ist mor’ 
hern Pacific Of Arizona ist mo 
hern Pacific of New Mexico ist mortgage. 
hern Pacific Co. Steamship mortgage. 
Texas and New Orleans consols. 
Louisiana Western =! mort; 





California Pacific 2d mortgage. 

California Pacific 84 mortgage 

Coupons ep deems it gol, trot he toll lowing bonds will be 

oupo jue vmy wag A , from the follo’ nds w: 

paid after that date by the Central T:~.t Com: 

San Antonio and ‘Atanas Pass Ist mo 

Houston and Texas Central ist’ mortgage. 

Austin and Northwestern 1st mortenge. 

T. SMITH, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 


GRAPH COPIPANY. 


A Dividend of one and a half dollars -per share and an an 
extra dividend of ‘three-quarters of a dollar a re 
will be paid on Tuesday, January 15, 1901, to stockholders mot 
13500. at the close of business on Monday, December 
The transfer books will be closed from January 1 *. 
as 15, 1901, bo KIvE® 


R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, RAE 1, 1900. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


New York, December 12th, 1900. 
‘ DIVIDEND Ne. 129. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of January next to shareholders of record at the 
close of the transfer books on the 20th day of December inst. 

The transfer books wil! be closed at three o’clock on the after- 
noon-of December 20th inst.j and be reopened on the morning of 
January 2d next. M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
- 8SPRINQFIELD, MASS. 


President. 
YY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1900.........00......823,819, 937.17 
LIABILITIES..... 21,835,114.54 
SURPLUS -- ee ee ¥,984,822.63 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 


GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, + + Boston, Maw, 


ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - + -$29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES . . + » + + 26,838,656.66 


$2,705,771.97 
tat 


and values for any age sent on application 
ice. 








JOHN A, 








‘All forms of Life and Endowment 


tothatameunys 
Benj: F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trall, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World, 
Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gea- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 


This company bas hed many more years’ experience in Liability 

any other company, 

It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company. 





It will continue to -holders the same thorough care and 
bere pessoa wich have given a high reputation 





_. APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
Edmung Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 27 William St,, N, Y. 





/ 
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1850—— —1900 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS. 


GEORGE H. BURFORD 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS 


ARTHUR C. PERRY........... 220. 0 scvccvccccccccccerees Cashier 
JOHN P. MUNN. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS 
JOHN J. TUCKER 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr. 
JAMES R. PLUM 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this com- 
pany, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
President, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetteth 
Annual Statement. 





Cash capital 
e fer re-insurance and all other claims.. 
Surplus over all Liabilities. 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1900 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, OF HARTEORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY st, 1900. 
Capital Stock all cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 
Net Surplus 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1900 


JAMES NICHOLS, 
B. R. STILLMAN, 





1,472,954 97 


$4,551,283 55 
President. 
Secretary. 


Jj. M. ALLEN. ‘President. 
B. reapeeis, - Vice-President 
. ALLEN - ‘Second Vice-President 


- Fonte 
Treasurer 
- Asst. Secretary 








LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1900. : 


ASSETS. +oseecee-16,;109,174.77 
LIABILITIES 14,518,776.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.7) 


Cash Surrender values stated in ev: licy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non Forfeiture law,” 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gea. Agent. 


Young Men or Women. 


Any young man or woman who is thinking of 
taking a policy of life insurance should write the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., of New 
York, giving age, amount of money which they 
can safely spend each year, and ask them for 
their advice, as to the most desirable form of a 
life insurance policy in their company. 














fame nuance Gmpan 


GEO.E.IDE. PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS 
POLICY RESERVE.&C. 


DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND $ 


NET SURPLUS 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


S$ 11.348.859.12 
$ 9. 518,867.70 
626.713.00 
S$ 1. 203.278.42 
$49. 258.697.00 


Fi T 
mpan; 
the 31st « 


BL 


at the 





Kix 





OFFICE OF THE ‘ 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 1900 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 31st of December, 1899 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 
1899, to 8lst December 1899 


5 $3 166 420 39 
a on Policies not marked off 1st 


067,555 24 
$4,133,975 03 


miums marked off from ist January, 
1899, to 81st December, 1899........ 


Losses paid di thi 
pd oar savage, snc} $2,276,689 96 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296.77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
oo States sult Resto of New York Stock, = “ia 
Bank and other Stocks 1483,944 
Loans Secured b: de- sie 
Com; 2,395.§00.00 


Estate and Claims due the Com: 
estimated at............s008 eeeeneeeese 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivab 


y losses under policies payable in 
countries 


$3,305,179. 38 


1,12§,000.00 
1,005 756.77 


eetee Seer reesroesereeeeess 147,790-55 
266.139.29 


Amount,........ 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 

profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 

resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 

The outstan certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 

the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
y, the sixth of Feb: 

thereon will 


e Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
i STAV AMSINCK, 








EVERE 
EWALD FLEITMANN, 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, A. A. RA 
HORACE GRAY, QUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
WILLIAM C. STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres't. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres't. 


THEO, P, JOHNSON, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 
to hold thirteen co 


BINDER DEPENDENT can be 
postage in 


at the rate of 35 cents each, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
190 Fulton Street, New York. 





of Tus In- 
by us 
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sevccceces $10,424,130 61 


THAT WHICH IS RIGHT. 


That which is right is normal. Pessimists may 
not believe this, but it is none the less a fact. Any- 
thing that is wrong is abnormal, and as such on 
discovery it attracts immediate attention. Ten 
thousand families may live correct, virtuous and 
honorable lives for years and no especial notice will 
be taken of the fact, because theirs is the natural 
and proper existence. Let but a single scandal, 
however, occur and lo! it is blazoned to the world 
as a thing unusual and portentous. One crime will 
set a village, a city and sometimes a nation agog, 
simply because it is against the accepted, ordained 
order of things. Hundreds of railway trains speed 
daily to their destination in safety, and no one 
thinks anything about them; but the accident or 
disaster is heralded far and wide. Dozens of great 
steamers: are breasting the waves of the ocean all 
the time, unthought of by any save those who are 
immediately interested in them or who have friends 
on board. But the disaster at sea is something to 
be published, talked of, shuddered at and deplored. 
A deal of what is known as news is such only be- 
cause it is a record of the abnormal and the un- 
usual, It is necessarily so, for the right and the 
good is accepted as so common and usual as to be 
taken for granted and hence in a sense is uninter- 
esting. a 

Thousands of men die each year leaving their 
families in comfortable circumstances as a result of 
well placed life insurance, and no particular com- 
ment is occasioned. On the other hand, it is now 
growing to be the rule that if a man who has had 
any sort of income at all away and leaves 
his family unprovided for and destitute, the fact 
that he was uninsured is promptly noticed and 
harshly criticised. It is another example of the 
truth already stated, that errors of commission or 
omission attract attention; that wrong is abnormal 
and certain to focus observation and solicit unfavor- 
able comment from all prudent men. . 

Life Insurance has become so plain a duty that 
no man with a family dependent upon him for sup- 
port can afford to ignore it, nor can he justify its 
neglect to himself, to his family or to his friends. 
No man has a right to leave his family unprovided 
for if his health has at any time been such as to 
enable him to secure the protection of insurance. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York offers to every healthy man the best insurance 
that human ingenuity has yet devised, and it is 
offered at the lowest rates consistent with safety 
and wise business management. 























PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and ‘temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. ermanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants, 


346 Broadway, . - 



































PURE WHITE. 


@snqVORY SOAP. has proved itself great enough to 
Z Sp Survive a score of substitutes. All good things are 
Z| imitated. The many imitations only prove the worth 

of Ivory and the demand for it. We are only telling you | 
what you can find out for yourself by buying a single cake 
of Ivory Soap. The price is two or three cents higher — 
than cheap yellow soap; but it costs more to make it. 

You can afford to pay ten times as much rather than use 


anything cheaper. 





